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CONVICTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS. 


Ow arriving at the main Sydney route from 
the town boundary of Melbourne—Melbourne 
famous, among other things, ever since it rose 
to fame two years ago, for no roads, or the 
worst roads, or impassable sloughs, swamps, 
and rights of way through suburb wastes of 
bush, and boulder-stones, and stumps of trees 
—leaving, I say, all these peculiarities be- 
hind, you suddenly arrive at the opening of 
the main road to Sydney, leading in a direct 
line to the village of Pentridge, the position 
of the Convict Stockade. This is the chief 
penal depdt of the colony. 

The first thing that strikes you, after all 
you have gone Sovak, is the excellence of 
the road, its directness, and its length. You 
look along a straight road, broad, well formed, 
hard, clean, with drains running along each 
side, protected (together with the lower edges 
of the road) by large boulder-stones and 
heavy logs at intervals, and the eye traverses 
along this to an unvarying distance of two 
miles and a quarter. ‘There is no road to 
be compared with it in the coloriy, and the 
whole of this has been the product of convict 
labour, within the space of little more than 
two years and four or five months. Be it 
understood very great difficulties had to 
be overcome, in respect of swamps, huge 
stones, and large trees and stumps with great 
roots. Nor was this the whole of the work 
ci wry by the convicts of Pentridge, a 

ridge and part of a road elsewhere having 


been constructed simultaneously; the bridge 
alone, if it had been built by free labour 


during these periods of high wages, being of 
the value of five thousand pounds. Whatever 
the saving as to cost, however, the value of.a 
good rear and a bridge to a new country like 
this is almost beyond calculation, I forget 
what practical philosopher it was who said, 
“The worst use you can put a man to is to 
hang him,” but surely most people will readily 
admit that such a road as the above, in any 
country, and mor? especially in the colony of 
Victoria,. is not only far more useful, but a 
far more humane and sightly object than the 
gallows, 

The road to Pentridge gradually and 
slightly rises till you reach the top, when a 
turn to the right brings you at once upon the 
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ground of the Stockade, which lies in a hol- 
low a little below. A first impression does 
not convey any adequate impression of its 
strength, or general character as a penal 
establishment. You see several detached 
tents upon the higher ground, with a sentinel 
walking to and fro in front of them ; and you 
look down upon a low-roofed, straggling 
range of buildings, something in appearance 
between an English country brewhouse, and 
a military outpost holding it in charge. De- 
scending the slope, and reaching the house of 
the superintendent, a square garden of cab- 
bages, and square beds of weeds mixed with 
flowers and shrubs (a type of most of the 
gardens since the discovery of the gold), is 
seen on the other side of the horse-way be- 
tween, with a green swampy field beyond, 
bounded by a logg iron-grey wall of large 
loose stones, with a few trees to the right, 
and the head of a sentinel moving backwards 
and forwards—upon legs we assume—in the 
meadow or marsh below on the other side. 
Being left alone for a while under the 
wooden verandah of the house, the picture is 
further enlivened by the slow approach of a 
cow from a cow-house in the proximity of the 
cabbage square, whic pauses and looks at 
me with a rueful and rather commiserating 
expression, She is pretty comfortable her- 
self, but she sees that I am a new comer, and 
wonders perhaps what I have done to be 
brought there. The place is all very silent; 
so is the cow; so of course am I, A dog now 
comes round the corner, and after looking at 
me, without barking or other demonstration, 
retires. I follow mechanically, and on turn- 
ing the angle of the house I come in view of 
what I had at first compared in my mind 
to a country brewhouse, which on a closer 
examination becomes formidable enough, pre- 
senting as it does very unmistakeable indica- 
tions of strength, precaution, and watchful 
vigilance, both within and without. No voice 
is heard ; nothing is heard but the clash of 
the chains of a gang of convicts passing across 
one of the yards, 5 
The Superintendent, Mr. Barrow, who is 
at the head of the penal establishments of 
the colony, appears, and on my making some 
allusion to the men in chains, gives me their 
collective history in a few words, which show 
that the said chains are by no means un 
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necessary ornaments. Most of the convicts feat he performs. When he places a de 
have been, in one place or other, prisoners| canter of wine on the table, he remains a 
from childhood. They have been three times second or two with glaring eyes, and slowly 


convicted at home ; first of all, whipped, per- | 
haps, in the Parkhurst prison for juvenile 
offenders. After being exposed to the con-| 
taminating influence of many more depraved 
than themselves they have been pardoned, 
and sent adrift on the world, worse than 
when they entered it. Again apprehended and 
convicted, they have been sent to Pentonville, 
or some other prison. Liberated after years, 
again following a course of crime, and once | 
more apprehended and convicted, they have | 
been transported to Van Diemen’s Land, or | 
Norfolk Island. At each of these places, and 
in all their prisons, at home and abroad, the | 
pet system of penal training and reform in| 
use at the period has been tried, and all have 
failed. Obtaining their conditional pardons, | 
after a certain number of years in Van 
Diemen’s Land, or Norfolk Island, they have | 
had it in their power to go with their ticket 
of leave to any of the Australian colonies. Of 
course they have made directly for Melbourne 
—first to the gold region of the diggings, 
and next to the more fixed gold region of the 
wealthy community in the town. Most of 
the crimes of these men—that is to say, ninety 
per cent. of them, have originated in England. 

rey had their chief experience and training 
at home. They have committed every crime 


here, to obtain gold, whieh their previous | 


knowledge, skill, and depravity could suggest 


—and here they are at last, 
It is night; a cold wind blows and a 


drizzling rain falls. An iron tongue, that is 
to say, a large bell in the Stockade, now 
announces that the time has arrived for all 
the prisoners to go to bed. A jingling of 
chains is heard as the several gangs 


withdrawing his open hands from both sides, 
ready to catch it in case it should take a fit 
of tumbling over as he walks away. He has 
an awful look of care in handing me a large 
dish of smoking potatoes. It seems like a 
solemn rite to an idol. I do not dare to 
glance up at his face. His constant care and 
watchfulness are extraordinary, and he ob- 
viously possesses far more intelligence than 
the aborigines of Australia are generally 
believed capable of acquiring. Mr. Barrow 
informs me that he is really in all ordinary 
respects a very good and trusty servant, and 
that he has never been known to tell an 
untruth. 

But the picture I have formed in my imagi- 
nation, of all those fierce convicts in their 
chains—which are not taken off even at 
night—sitting up im their dens, or scowling 
| up from beneath their blankets, still haunting 
;me, I feel obliged to communicate my wish 
|to Mr. Barrow to be permitted, if not con- 
| trary to rules, to pay them a passing visit 
forthwith, My wish being courteously ac- 
‘corded, I accompany the captain to the gate 
| of the Stockade, and having passed this, and 
the armed sentinels, I find myself in a sort of 
| barrack-yard, to appearance, with store- 
|rooms at each side, having strong narrow 
doors, immense iron bolts, and an iron grating 
/above for ventilation. The captain informs 
me that the stores are not thus protected to 
er anybody from walking off with them, 
|but to render it almost impossible for the 
| stores themselves to escape. These strong 
rooms are, in fact, the wards, or dormitories 
of the convicts. Being invited to look in upon 
them, I approach one of these bolted doors. 








across the yard, then a sound of the drawing|A square shutter is unfastened and pushed 
of bolts, then silence. I cannot help specu-|aside by the captain, and displays an iron 
lating on the different sorts of suppressed | grating through which I look at the irre- 
ferocity in the faces of all these subdued claimables in their lairs. How absurdly 
human tigers, as they sit up on their wooden | different is the reality from the picture I had 
pallets, or look out from beneath their|framed in my imagination! Over a large 
blankets. room are distributed on stretchers, or other 
Dining with the Superintendent, and the} raised surface, and all so close together as 
chief officer in command of this department | only to allow of space for passage round each, 
(an old army captain), we are waited upon by|a number of bundles of bedding, apparently, 
one of the aborigines, whose black face is| each enveloped in a grey and blue chequered 
without a single tint of negro brown. He|coverlid of the same pattern. The bales or 
is a prisoner of the Stockade, but in reward| bundles are without motion or sound; no 
for a long period of good conduct, is en-| voice is heard, no head or foot is visible. Each 
trusted with this comparative degree of} bundle contains the huddled up form of a 
liberty. He understands enough English—| convict, who adopts this plan to obtain the 
chiefly nouns, with a few morsels of verbs—| greatest degree of warmt Some are, no 
to wait very well ; and though in his training doubt, asleep ; many wide awake, and full of 
he let fall or otherwise demolished a fearful | peculiar thoughts ; and perhaps even of fresh 
amount of plates, glasses, and other strange} plans, should they ever again get a chance. 
and wondrous domestic articles which were| What a volume of depraved life, what a 
nt unknown to his hands or eyes, he| prison-history lies enfolded in each of those 
as now attained sufficient skill to avoid all} moveless coverlids! There is absolutely 
such disasters. But he has his many old| nothing more to be seen, and we pass on to 
misfortunes of this kind in constant memory,/| the next door. It is very much the same. 
and is full of dreadful apprehensions at every! Athird ward, however, presents a difference, 
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the sleeping places being built up in separate 
berths, formed of cross battens, like very 
strong wooden cages for bears, The occu- 
pants of the upper tier ascend by means of a 
wooden bracket which juts out about half 
way up. Here I did see one foot protruding, 
belonging probably to some tall man who 
was not in irons. A lanthorn is suspended 
from the centre of the roof, by a cord which 
is passed over a pulley, and runs through a 
hole above the door, so that the guard can 
raise it or lower it at any time during the 
night without openiug the door. When the 
light needs trimming, the lanthorn being 
lowered, one of the prisoners, whose turn it 
is, has to get up and attend to it. The gleam 
it sheds is very melancholy, almost funereal. 
Hard natures, indeed, must they be, who, 
lying awake sometimes in the night, are not 
softened to a few serious thoughts or emotions 
as they look around them; but hard no 
doubt they are, and most of them of the 
hardest. 

‘The Superintendent has work to do in his 
office — letters, reports, calculations, ac- 
counts, &c. ; he becomes absent and taciturn, 
and I betake myself to bed. Throughout the 
whole night, I am awakened every half hour 
by the Stockade bell, and am five times in- 
formed, by the different voices of five sentinels, 
heard in succession from different points of 
the building, near and remote, that “all’s 
well!” After the sixth or seventh round of 
this, however, I get used to it, and drop to 


sleep again after heaving the satisfactory 
announcement. 

Early in the morning, Billy—the aboriginal 
—comes bolt into my room with my boots in 
one hand, and a jug of hot water in the 


other. He neither utters a word, nor looks at 
me (except in a way he has with his eyeballs 
turned from me) but places the boots on the 
floor, hovering with one hand over them in 
case either of them should fall sideways, and 
then sets the jug upon the dressing-table. 
He stares at it with a warning, or rather a 
threatening look, when, seeing that it stands 
firmly, his gloomy features relax, and he 
departs as abruptly as he entered, 

At seven o'clock the bell calls the convicts 
to a general muster in the principal yard, 
preparatory to the different gangs being 
marched off to their various descriptions of 
work. Mr. Barrow accompanies me into the 
yard. We pass through the little narrow 
massive gate, and I am at once in the presence 
of the thrice picked and sifted incorrigibles 
of the mother country and her Australian 
colonies. Sentinels, with loaded muskets, 
patrol the outskirts of the yard, and officers 
and constables armed with truncheons stand 
on guard outside the ranks. Many of the 
convicts have irons on their legs, but the 
majority are quite free, and can “make a 
rush” if they will. 

The convicts are ranged like a regiment of 
soldiers at muster, the rear ranks taking 
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open order. They are all dressed in the 
usual grey, or dark pepper-and-salt coarse 
cloth. The yard is quite silent, and the 
names are called over. None of the black 
sheep are missing. I look along the ranks 
from face to face—with apparent indifference, 
casually, and with as little offence or purpose 
in my gaze as possible ; and I am quite sure 
that it is not from knowing what they are, but 
really from a genuine impression of what is 
written by the fingers of experience in very 
marked lines and characters, and fluctuating 
or fixed shades, that I am persuaded there is 
not one good face among them. No, notrone, 
On the contrary, nearly every face is ex- 
tremely bad. I go over them all again in the 
same casual purposeless way (they are not 
deceived by it a bit) and I feel satisfied that 
a worse set of fellows never stood in a row 
than those before me. Beneath that silent 
outwardly subdued air, there is the manifest 
lurking of fierce, depraved, remorseless 
spirits, ready with the first chance to rush 
away into the course of crime that brought 
them here. By this time they are all 
at work upon me, quietly speculating on 
who I am, what I want, and if my visit 
portends anything to them. The yard is 
covered with loose stones of broken granite, 
and I notice close to my feet, and looking up 
direetly into my face, a magpie. He also 
holding his head on one side interrogatively, 
seems to ask my business here. I take a 
fresh breath as I look down at the little 
thing, as the only relief to the oppressive 
sense of prison doom that pervades the heavy 
scene. 

The different working gangs are now 
marched off, about twenty at a time, with a 
sufficient interval both of time and distance 
between efich, in case of a combination for a 
rush, Some go to work at building, some on 
the roads, some to the bridges, some to shoe- 
making, carpentering, &c. Tramp—tramp— 
tramp—with a jingle of irons—and they are 
all gone, and the little, narrow, massive gate 
is closed. The yard is vacant and silent, with 
nothing to be seen but the magpie hopping 
over the broken granite, and nothing now to 
be heard but the faint retiring jingle of the 
chains, the low continuous quire of the frogs 
in the swamp, and the distant lowing of a 
forlorn cow. 

It will have been evident before this, that 
everything is conducted here on a fixed sys- 
tem, rigidly and undeviatingly enforced, and 
that this is perfectly necessary considering 
the subjects that have to be dealt with. No 
loud voice of command is ever heard, and the 
Superintendent has strictly forbidden all 
strong language on the part of the various 
officers and constables ; the convicts are all 
controlled by the Stockade bell. When the 
bell orders them to come forth, they come 
forth ; when the bell orders them to retire, 
they retire; if they are talking after retiring 
to rest, and the bell rings fos silence, they are 
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heard no more. Thus, all sense of personal | 
tyrannies, and all special animosities are 
avoided ; the convicts feel they are under 
the spell of a sort of iron fate, a doom with 
an iron tongue—they are subdued and sur- 
rounded by an ever-vigilant and inflexible 
system, and they submit in spite of their will 
not to submit. 

Mr. Barrow has been engaged in thisanxious, 
painful, and unresting work these twelve long 

ears—first in Norfolk Island, then in Van 

iemen’s Land, finally placed over Pent- 
ridge Stockade, the head quarters of all the 
penal establishments of the colony. Of all 
public officers, there is probably not one 
whose duties are sv full of sleepless anxieties, 
and so imperfectly appreciated (partly be- 
cause they are but little known) as those he 
performs with such rigid constancy. 

I have taken a stroll round the outskirts 
of the Stockade, and while gazing over the 
swampy fields, now wearing the green tints 
of the fresh grass of winter which is near at 
hand, and thence turning my gaze to the 
bush in the distance, with its uncouth and 
lonely appearance, I hear the jingle of chains 
to the left of where I am standing, and pre- 
sently I see winding round the road a gang of 
convicts on their way to work at a bricige. 
They are succeeded by another gang 5 and at 
the same interval, by athird. 1 am instantly 
and forcibly reminded of the string of con- 
victs whom Don Quixote met and set at! 
liberty, driving away their guards, taking off 





their fetters, and making them a noble 
speech ; in return for which they ran off scoff- 
ing and hooting, and saluting their deliverer 


with a volley of stones. I never before felt 
so strongly the truthfulness of this scene. 
Here are a set of men who would have done 
—and who would this very day do—the same 
thing to any eccentric philanthropist in a 
broad brimmed hat who should set them free 
and make them an address on liberty and 
humanity. So true may fiction be in the 
hands of genius. 

Other convict establishments have been 
alluded to, which consist of two smaller 
stockades, and the hulks which are lying in 
Hobson’s Bay. The stockades being con- 
ducted in the same manner as the one just 
described, it will be unnecessary to particu- 
larize them, but I at once accept Mr. Barrow’s 
obliging offer to take me on board the prison 
ships. We mount his gig and drive off. 

n the way to Melbourne, through the 
bush, I ask many questions of the Superin- 
tendent—as to the growth of corn and cab- 
bages—the latter, with other vegetables being 
expensive luxuries in Melbourne. I also ask 
if the convicts can be trusted with edge tools, 
out of sight of the guards, or in sight? Isa 
funeral of one of them at alla melancholy 
sight to the others? and so forth. To these 
questions, I only receive monosyllabic replies, 
and often no reply ; I half expect to get an 
answer from the distant bell. The Super- 
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intendent scarcely hears me; his mind is 
away at Pentridge, or on board one of his 
hulks. We pass through Melbourne, cross 
the bridge, and make our way along the 
muddy road to Liardet’s Beach. I am indis- 
creet enough to ask a few more questions, 
but the anxious and absorbed look of the 
Superintendent shows me that he is absent 
from the gig, drive as well as he may, and } 
give it up. We arrive at the beach, and put 
off in the Government boat. 

It is a long pull, and by no means a very 
lively one, for it is pretty clear that everybody 
in the boat feels a certain sort of cloud over 
his spirits from the serious business all are 
upon; but the sky is clear and bright, and I 
am soon in quite as absent a state as my friend 
the Superintendent, though it is probable that 
our thoughts are not in the same direction. 

We first pull on board a hulk, a new one, to 
meet the rapidly increasing exigencies of the 
gold fields, which is being “ fitted up” as a 
convict ship. From the magnitude and 
strength of the wooden bars, rails, and battens, 
one might imagine that it was intended for 
young elephants, buffaloes, and wild boars, 
But I am assured by one of the wardens that 
they are not at all too strong. From this 
we row away to the prison ship for sailors— 
not convicts, but refractory. This word 
refractory includes all the offences of running 
away to the gold fields on the very first chance 
after the vessel drops her anchor in the bay, 
or of refusing their duty, or otherwise mis- 
conducting themselves while on board, with 
a view to distracting and overthrowing all 
arrangements for a inost difficult port, and 
escaping in the confusion. To this hulk many 
captains of vessels have been obliged to send 
half their crews as soon as they have entered 
the harbour, and several have even adopted the 
more resolute plan of sending the whole crew 
off to prison at once, on the first show of in- 
subordination, and keeping them there. 

From the refractory, would-be gold-digging 
sailors’ prison we push off for Williams’ 
Town, and land near the light-house, at a 
little boat-pier of loose stones now in course 
of erection by a gang of convicts sent ashore 
for the purpose. Guards with loaded muskets 
patrol on the outskirts. It is a most useful 
work, and the extremity towards the water 
being made circular, for a small saluting 
battery, may serve to salute in another way 
if there should ever be need. We pass from 
the pier to other works of building, drainage, 
and so on, all performed by convict labour : 
Mr. Barrow attending to his duties, and leaving 
me to stroll about and observe what I may, 
and judge for myself. To sum up all this in 
two words, I cannot perceive that the con- 
victs have one spark of manly shame at their 
position ; but I do most certainly observe that, 
without any hard words from the oversee 
or the least personal violence (which woul 
not for a moment be allowed), they do twice 
as much work in an hour as double the 
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number of free Government labourers get 
through in a day. The chief reason seems to 
me to be that the convicts are thinking of 
their work as an agreeable relief after solitary 
confinement, and are glad to use their limbs ; 
whereas the free labourers are thinking of the 
gold fields, and how to get ten shillings a day 
for doing nothing, until they are able to be off 
to the diggings. 

The Superintendent now rejoins me, and 
carrying me along with him at a brisk pace, 
informs me that we are going on board the 
President, his principal convict hulk. This 
prison-ship contains the worst of the worst— 
men who cannot be trusted to work at any- 
thing—who eee their time in solitary con- 
finement and in irons, excepting an hour’s 
exercise on deck, when they are also hand- 
cuffed together—men for whom the Stockade 
of Pentridge is not an adequate protection— 
“the créme de la créme,” Mr. Barrow says, “ of 
the prisons of the mother country and her 
Australian colonies.” 

We ascend to the deck, where the vessel, 
a little in front of the gangway, is separated 
by massive iron bars of some ten or eleven 
feet high from the rest of the ship. The Su- 
perintendent leaves me, as before, to attend 
to his duties of inspection, &c., but the chief 
officer in command (whose name I am rather 
uncomfortably startled at finding to be the 
same as my own) places me in charge of one of 
the head wardens, to accompany me where I 
wish to go. Of course I at once expressa 
desire to pass through the great iron bars of 
this terrible cage, and to go below and see the 
créme de la créme. 

We enter, and descend the ladder to the 
main-deck. There is very little to be seen of a} 
kind to make a picture, or a bit of description 
—in fact, nothing—all is in a state of severe, 
— orderly, massive simplicity. The main 

eck is reduced to a passage, with rows of 
cells of immense strength on each side. The 
name of the occupant of the cell is written on 
. placard outside—with his crime, and the 
umber of years for which he is sentenced. 
The great majority of offences are robbery 
with violence, and the term of imprisonment 
varies from five to twenty years. As I read 
I cannot say I at all envy the snug berth of 
my namesake in command. I feel that I 
would far rather be the Wandering Jew, or 
the captain of the Flying Dutchman. The 
eelis are very like clean dens for wild beasts 
—their huge solid timbers and ironwork 
being quite strong enough for lions and tigers, 
bears and rhinoceroses, but not more so than 
necessary—so strong, so wilful, so resolute, 
and so unconquerable is man in his last stage 
of depravity. I express a desire to have the 
door opened of a certain cell, where the placard 
outside exercises a grim attraction upon me ; 
but the warden at my side informs me that the 
convicts here are all under prolonged punish- 
ment, and my namesake does not consider it 
right to make a show of them. “ Oh, indeed,” 
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I say—“very proper.” —“ Not,” adds the 
warden, “that it would hurt their feelings in 
any way; they are always too glad of any 
opportunity of having the door opened. We 
do not open it even at meal times; we push 
their allowance through a trap with a slide, 
which is instantly closed again and bolted.”— 
What a life—for all parties ! 

I hear some of the prisoners singing in a 
low voice, and others holding a conversation 
between their partitions of four or five inches 
thick, To avoid some of the mental evils 
of long solitary confinement, they are wisely 
and humanely permitted to do this, provided 
no noise is made, or any loud tones audible. 
In an equally wise spirit Mr. Barrow has 
arranged a kind of prospect of amelioration ; 
a degree of hope, well-founded, however re- 
mote, is open to all. A certain number of 
years of good conduct here, gives the vilest 
ruffian of former times a fair prospect of re- 
moval to one of the Stockades ; a certain 
number of years of good conduct there, gives 
him the probability of further promotion ; 
namely, to work at some trade, or to go at 
large as a house servant and to attend in the 
yards ; while, as a final result of many years 
of good conduct, he gets his ticket of leave to 
go where he pleases in the colony. Many do 
really reform, and lead decent lives thence- 
forth ; some rush away to the gold fields— 
not to dig, but to plunder—and are back 
again heavily ironed, on board this dreadful 
prison-ship, in less than three months. The 
fresh term of punishment in these final of 
all final cases is twenty, or even thirty years. 
I inquire if they sink into utter hopeless de- 
spondency in such cases. “ No; only for the 
first week or two. After that, they are again 
scheming, and plotting, and looking forward 
to some chance of escape.” 

I hear a regular tramp going round over- 
head, accompanied by a jingling of chains. 
The warden informs me that ten of the con- 
victs are now on deck for an hour’s exercise, 
Only ten at a time are ever allowed to be out 
of their ceils, none of these being ever trusted 
to go ashore to work, or to work at anything 
on board. Iimmediately go upon deck to have 
one look at the Superintendent’s créme de la 
créme. 

The ten men are all attired in the pepper- 
and-salt convict dress, with irons on their legs, 
and handcuffed together, two and two, as they 
walk round and round the main hatchway. 
I make no pretence of not looking at them ; 
and they make none as to me. There is 
nothing violent or ferocious in the appearance 
of any of them ; the predominating impres- 
sion they convey is that of brutal ignorance, 
grossness, and utter absence of the sense of 
shame. The one who has most sense in his 
countenance is a dark, quiet, determined, 
patient villain, equal to any atrocity or daring. 
His look, as he comes round and faces me, 
never changes ; most of the rest have some 
slight fluctuations. Presently they begin to 
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whisper each other ; and one makes a remark 
and passes it on ; and presently they begin to 
exchange jokes, and indulge in a high degree 
of noiseless merriment at their own obser- 
vation, speculations, and comments, wntil it 
becomes quite apparent that I am getting the 
worst of it, I retire with a modest uncon- 
scious air, which seems to delight them 
immensely. 

Ironed, barricaded, and guarded, as these 
men are, they sometimes attempt an escape, 
though without success, Their chief hope 
often turns upon bribing one of the wardens ; 
for these prisoners—settled for life as they 
may be—have really the means of bribing. 
Most of them have gold in Melbourne in care 
of a friend, or in the banks, or secreted at 
some of the diggings. 


THE MERCHANT'S HEART. 


Marruias, the Levantine merchant, had 
spent his whole life, from his boy-time 
upward, in travelling for the sake of gain, to 
the East and to the West, and to the islands of 
the South Seas. He had returned to his native 
place, Tarsus, in the full vigour of manhood, 
and was reported to have amassed great 
wealth. His first step was tomake a prudent 
call upon the governor, and to present him 
with a purse and a string of pearls, in order 
to bespeak his good-will, He then built him- 
self a spacious palace in the midst of a garden | 
on the borders of a stream, and began to lead | 
a quiet life, resting after the fatigues of his 
many voyages. Most persons considered him 
to be the happiest of merchants ; but those | 
who were introduced to his intimacy knew 
that his constant companions were thought 
and sadness. When he had departed in his 
youth, he had left his father, and his mother, | 
and his brothers, and his sisters in health, 
although poor; but, when he returned in 
hopes to gild the remainder of their days, 
he found that the hand of death had fallen 
upon them every one, and that there was no 
one to share his prosperity: and a blight 
came over his heart. 

The gossips in the bazaars soon began to talk 
of his case, and it was then that Hanna the 
Christian tailor one day said in a loud voice 
to his opposite neighbour the Jewish money- 
changer, “I will lay the value of my stock 
that the merchant Matthias will find conso- 
lation in marriage; that he will choose the 
most beautiful of our maidens; and that he 
will found a family which shall be celebrated 
in this city as long as its prosperity endures.” 
To this the Jew replied: “ What is the value 
of thy stock ? Three jackets returned upon 
thy hands, a rusty pair of scissors, an old stool, 
and some bundles of thread? Verily ihe risk 
is not great.” The Christian said a prayer or 
two to himself, that he might not curse his 
neighbour, and then answered; “I will 
throw in Zarifeh, the ebony-black girl whom 
1 bought last spring to follow my wile when 
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she goes out with the little Gorges to the 
gardens. What sayest thou now ?” 

The Jew pondered awhile, leaning his grey 
beard on the breast of his caftan. He re- 
membered that forty years before he, too, had 
returned from travel with his money-bags, 
and had found his house desolate ; and that 
he had devoted himself ever since to moody 
reflection, and to the heaping of mahboub 
upon mahboub, The eenath had therefore 
become fixed in his mind that when the middle 
time of life comes, there can remain no affec- 
tion in the heart, either of Christian, or of 
Jew, or of Mahommadan, but for gold. So he 
said; “ Let the odds be equal, J will venture 
five hundred pieces against thy five hundred 
pieces, that within five years the merchant 
Matthias does not take to his bosom a wife,” 
“ Agreed !” cried the Christian. The neigh- 
bours were called in as witnesses, and every 
one laughed at the absurdity of the dispute, 

Matthias was not long in learning that a 
wager had been laid upon his future life ; and, 
in passing through the bazaar, he stopped one 
day and said sternly to the Christian tailor ; 
“Son of rashness, why hast thou risked more 
than the whole of thy havings upon a matter 
which is only known to Heaven? I have 
looked upon all the maidens of my people, 
and no emotion has stirred within me. Verily 
thou wilt become a prey to this Jew.” 

“ My lord,” replied the tailor, smiling, “it is, 
impossible for a good man to remain all his 
life alone. If thou wilt come to my house and 
see my wife and my little Gorges dancing in 
the arms of the ebony-black girl, Zarifeh, thou 
wilt surely relent and seek at once to be as I 
am. Perhaps thou hast not well looked around 
thee. There is Miriam, the daughter of our 
baker, who is of majestic presence, being as 
big as thyself. She will suit thee to a hair, 
and, if thou desirest, my wife shall make 
proposals for thee this afternoon.” Matthias 
laughed and frowned, and went on, and the 
Jew chuckling in his beard said; “O Hanna, 
for how much wilt thou free thyself from thy 
wager? Wilt thou pay a hundred pieces and 
let all be said?” But the Christian replied : 
“In five years Saint Philotea wore away a 
stone as big as this stool with her kisses and 
her tears—in five years the heart of this man 
may melt.” 

Matthias went not on his way unmoved 
after his conversation with the Christian 
tailor. He began to think that perhaps, 
indeed, he was wearing away his life uselessly 
in solitude, There was certainly no beauty 
and no satisfaction in that manner of being. 
It was better to take to himself a companion, 
But where find her? Amongst all the frivolous 
daughters of Tarsus, was there one with whom 
he would not be more lonely than with him- 
self? Their mothers had taught them 
nothing but love of dress, and love of them- 
selves. How could their capricious and 
selfish natures find pleasure in communion 
with a man whom this world had sore tried, 
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and who wished to wait in meekness and in 
patience for the world to come ? 

These meditations disturbed Matthias, but 
they did not render him more unhappy. They 
occupied his mind; they relieved the mono- 
tony of his existence; they prevented him 
from always turning his eyes inward upon 
himself; they forced him to look abroad. He 
went ‘to the houses of his friends and once 
more studied the perfections or imperfections 
of their daughters. His object was so mani- 
fest, that the joke went round that he wished 
to save the Christian tailor from ruin. People 
jested with the Jew as they brought in their 
money to change. But, although Matthias 
saw many beautiful girls who threw the 
glances of their almond-shaped eyes encou- 
ragingly towards him, be saw none that pleased 
his heart ; and, suddenly retiring from society, 
shut himself up for a whole year in his palace, 
seeing nobody, and taking back melancholy 
and discontent for his only companions. 

At length Matthias began to feel the desire 
of change, and made it a practice every morn- 
ing to have his mule saddled and to ride out 
to the base of the mountains; and, then putting 
foot to ground to wander until evening 
amidst the rocks and valleys. On one occasion 
he went so far that he could not return to 
where he had left his mule and servant before 
night-fall, and lost his way. After going 
hither and thither for some time, he was com- 
pelled to seek the shelter of a cave, and to 
wait until morning. Sleep overtook him, and 
he did not wake until the sun’s rays slanting 
in through the cleft of the rock, played upon 
his eye-lids. He got up; and, having said 
his prayers, went forth and beheld a beautiful 
green meadow stretching along the banks of 
a stream which came from a narrow gorge 
at no great distance. He did not recognise 
his whereabouts and was doubtful of finding 
his way back, until he saw, at the further 
end of the meadow, some object moving 
rapidly to and fro. It was a young girl 
chasing a cow that had escaped from her, and 
ran with a cord tangled about its horns in 
the direction of Matthias. “Ah!” said he, “I 
will catch this unruly animal, and then make 
its keeper point out to me the direction of 
Tarsus.” So he tucked up his robes; and, 
being strong and vigorous, soon came up to 
the cow that was wantonly galloping hither 
and thither, and brought it to a stand-still. 
“May blessings light upon thy sturdy arms, 
stranger,” exclaimed the girl, running up 
out of breath, and unwinding the rope 
from the cow’s horns; “If Naharah had 
escaped they would have beaten me.” 

“And who could find it in his heart to beat 
thee, child ?” said the merchant, as he looked 
at her and wondered at her delicate loveliness. 


“The fathers,” she replied, pulling Naharah 


in the direction she wanted to go. “Triple 

blessings upon thee, again I say, stranger ! ” 
Matthias forgot all about Tarsus, and 

walked by the side of the girl, asking ques- 
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tions of her, He learned that she was the 
bond-maiden of a monastery situated in those 
mountains, and that her duty was to take ont 
the cows, and especially this one, every morn- 
ing to the pasturage. “Do not follow me,” 
said she, when they came to the entrance of 
the gorge from which the stream flowed; 
“for Iam forbidden to talk with those whom 
I may meet.” Matthias thought awhile, and 
then bade her adieu, having learned what 
path he was to follow, and returned to his 
palace full of nothing but the image of this 
simple bond-maiden. 

“ Verily,” said he to himself next morning, 
“T forgot to ask the name of that girl. I 
must learn it, in order that I may send her a 
recompense.” Under this poor pretence he 
mounted his mule, and rode towards the 
mountains, and began his walk at the usual 
place, and repaired to the cave and passed 
the night there, and was out on the meadow 
before dawn. He soon saw four or five cows 
driven out of the gorge, and the girl follow- 
ing them, leading the frolicsome Naharah. 
“There is no need for thee to-day, stranger,” 
said she, smiling playfully, “ unless thou wilt 
drive my herd down to the water to drink, 
and take care that the black one goes in first, 
or else she will gore the others.” Upon this, 
Matthias took the branch of a treeand began 
to cry, “ Hoo! hoo!” like a herdsman, and to 
beat the flanks of the black cow, which 
scampered away, and led him a long chase 
round the meadow ; so that he did not come 
back until all the other animals had taken 
their morning drink, and the girl was sitting 
on the bank laughing at him, and wreathing 
a crown of flowers to deck the horns of 
Naharah. 

“Thou dost not know thy new business,” 
said she, to Matthias, as he came up out of 
breath ; whereupon he began to curse the 
cow which had led him that dance, and to 
think that he had made himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the girl. However, they were 
soon sitting side by side in pleasant talk, and 
the merchant learned that the name of the 
bond-maiden was Carine. 

By this time he had quite made up his mind 
to marry her, if she would have him ; but, 
although reflecting upon his wealth and her 
poverty, it seemed scarcely probable that she 
should refuse, his modesty was so great that 
he dared not venture to talk of love. They 
parted early, and Matthias went away, pro- 
mising to return:on the morrow. He did so ; 
and for many weeks continued these meetings 
in which, for the first time since his youth, he 
found real happiness. At length, one day he 
took courage, and told Carine that he intended 
to take her away and marry her, and make 
her the mistress of his wealth. “ My lord,” 
said she, with simple surprise, “has madness 
stricken thee ? Dost thou not know that I am 
a bond-maiden, and that there is no power 
that can free me ?” 

“ Money can free thee, child,” said Matthias 
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* Not so ;” replied she, “for it is an ancient 
privilege of this monastery that bondsmen 
and bondswomen shall for ever appertain to 
it. Ifany freeman casts his eyes upon one of 
us, and desires to marry her, he must quit 
his state and become a slave, he and his de- 
scendants fur ever, to the monastery. This 
is why I was not married last year to 
Skandar, the porker, who offered twenty pigs 
for my freedom, but who refused to give up 
his liberty.” Matthias internally thanked 
Heaven for having given an independent 
spirit to the porker, and replied, smiling, 
“Believe me, Carine, that the fathers love 
money—they all do—and I shall purchase thee 
as my wife.” 

“It is nonsense,” said she, shaking her 
head, “they refused twenty pigs.” 

“I will give twenty sacks of gold, baby,” 
cried Matthias, enraged at her obstinacy. 
Carine replied, that she was not worth 
so much ; and that, if she were, it was of 
no use talking of the matter, for the fathers 
would not sell her. “ By Saint Maron!” 
exclaimed Matthias, “I can buy their whole 
monastery.” 

He was mistaken, The monastery of Se- 
lafka was the richest in all the East, and the 
head of it was the most self-willed of men. He 
cut short the propositions of the merchant— 
who went straight to him that very day—by 
saying that on no account could the liberty of 
Carine be granted. “If thou wouldst marry 
her,” said he, looking, as Matthias thought, 
more wicked than a demon, “thou must give 
up all thy wealth to us, and become our 
bondsman.” With this answer the lover went 
sadly away, and returned to Tarsus, saying to 
himself, “It is impossible for me to give up, 
not only the gains of all my life, but even my 
liberty, for the sake of this cow-girl. I must 
try to forget her.” 

So he went back among his friends, and 

an again to walk in the the bazaars, 
When the Jew saw him, he cried out, “ Hail, 
oh wise man, that will not burthen him- 
self with the society of a woman!” But 
the merchant frowned black upon him, and 
turned away; and, to the surprise of all 
the neighbours, went and sat down by the 
side of the Christian tailor, and, taking his 
hand, whispered to him: “ Close thy shop, 
my friend, and lead me, that I may see, 
as thou didst promise, thy wife and thy 
child.” 

“Which child?” said the tailor. “I have 
now three, Gorges, Lisbet, and Hanna.” 

“All of them,” said Matthias: “and also 
the ebony-black girl, Zarifeh.” 

“Oh!” said the tailor, “I have set her 
free, and she is married to the pudding-seller, 
round the corner.” 

“Tt seems,” said Matthias to himself, “ that 
it is the law of Heaven that every one shall 
marry.” 

The tailor shut up his shop and took the 
merchant home and showed him his domestic 
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wealth ;—that is to say, his pretty wife, his 
three stout children, and a coal-black girl 
called Zara, who was kneading doug’ in the 
court-yard. “My friend,” said atthias, 
“what wouldst thou do ifthe powerful were 
to say to thee, thou must be deprived of all 
this, or else lose thy liberty and become a 
slave.” 

“ Liberty is sweet,” replied the tailor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; “yet some live without 
it ; but none can live without love.” 

Upon this the merchant went back to his 
palace and mounted his mule and rode to the 
monastery, where he found the court-yard full 
of people. “Iam come,” said he to one of 
the fathers whom he met in the gateway, 
“to give up my liberty and my wealth for the 
sake of Carine.” 

“Tt is too late,” was the reply; “Skandar, 
the porker, has just driven in all his pigs, and 
they are putting the chain upon his neck in the 
chapel, and all these people that thou seest 
collected are to be witnesses of his marriage 
with Carine.” 

Matthias smote his breast with his hands, 
and the sides of his mule with his heels, and 
galloped through the crowd shouting out 
that nobody should be made a slave that. day 
but he. The chief of the monastery, on 
learning what was the matter, smiled and 
said, “ That the porker had a previous claim ;” 
but the monks, who, perhaps, looked forward 
to the enjoyments which the merchant’s 
wealth would afford them, ingeniously sug- 
gested that he had the best claim who had 
hesitated least. Carine’s opinion was asked ; 
and she, seeing both of her suitors resolved, 
heartlessly condemned the enamoured porker 
to liberty, and said: “Let the chain be put 
upon the neck of the merchant.” The cere- 
mony was immediately performed ; and, whilst 
the head of the convent was preparing to 
begin the more interesting rite of the mar- 
riage, brother Boag, the treasurer of the 
monastery, set off to take an inventory of the 
wealth which had thus fallen under his 
jurisdiction. 

It is said that Matthias never gave a 
single thought to his lost property, being 
too much absofbed in contemplating the 
charms of the beautiful Carine. The only 
stipulation he made was, that he should be 
allowed to go out to the pasturages with 
her; and, next morning, he found himself 
in sober seriousness helping to drive Naharah 
and its companions down to the water’s 
side. 

Meanwhile the Governor of Tarsus heard 
what had happened to Matthias, and was 
stricken with rage, and caused his mule to be 
saddled and his guards to be mounted, and 
set forth to the monastery and summoned the 
chief, saying, “Know, O Monk, that Matthias 
is my friend ; and it cannot be that he shall 
be thy slave, and that all his wealth shall be 
transferred from my city to thy monastery. 
He is a liberal citizen. and I may not lose him 
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from amongst us.” The Governor spoke thus | 
by reason of certain loans without interest | 
and presents (over and above the purse and 
the string of pearls which the merchant had 
resented at his first coming), with which 
Matthias had freely obliged the Governor : 
who also hoped a continuance of the same. 
Whereupon the chief of the monastery hid 
his hands and was humbled ; and the Go- 
vernor and he parted with a good under- 
standing and’ agreement. 

It fell out, therefore, that after a month of 
servitude Matthias and his bride were called 
before an assembly of the whole monastery, 
and informed that the conditions imposed 
were simply for the sake of trial. Nearly all 
the wealth of the merchant was restored to 
him, and he was liberated and led back amidst 
applauding crowds to his palace at Tarsus. 
Of course he made a liberal donation to the 
monastery, over and above a round sum which 
Boag the treasurer had not found it in his 
heart to return with the rest. Being a just 
and generous man, he not only relieved the Jew 
from the consequences of his wager, but made 
such presents to the Christian tailor, that he 
had no longer any need to ply the needle for 
his livelihood. Tradition dilates with delight 
on the happiness which Carine bestowed on 
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her husband ; who used always to say, “that 
with wealth or without wealth, with liberty 
or without liberty, she was sufficient to bring 
content into any house, and to make the 
sternest heart happy.” 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


Ir is time that Leather—the tough old 
veteran whose fame extends far ant wide 
—should look to his laurels. He is from 
time to time attacked by a number of annoy- 
‘ing antagonists, who saucily threaten to 
“put him down.” Once it is Papier Maché, 
a conglomerated paste-like stripling, who 
claims a toughness and lightness of his own, 
without the solid consistency of Leather. At 
another time it is young Carton Pierre, a 
native of France, who presents a substance 
built up of paper and plaster. But the veteran 
has had more formidable attacks from two 
other interlopers—Meer India Rubber and 
Shah Gutta Percha; these boast so much of 
their elasticity, their toughness, their inde- 
structibility, and every other corporeal and 
corpuscular excellence, that Leather has had 
as much as he can do to maintain his ground 
against them. It is well, therefore, to know, 
that tough old Leather does not mean to give 
up the contest. He will fight his battle yet, 
and shows a disposition to carry the contest 
into the enemy’s country. Already we find 
ladies making leather picture frames and 
leather adornments of various kinds for their 
apartments; and we perceive that saloons 
and galleries are once again, as in times of 
yore, exhibiting leather tapestries. We find, 
too, architects and decorators acknowledging 
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that leather may be accepted as a fitting and 
graceful means of embellishment in many 
cases where carved wood would otherwise be- 
used. 

A leather tapestry is not a curtain hanging 
loose, like the arras or Gobelin hangings ; but 
it is stretched on canvas, and made to form 
the panels of a room; the stiles or raisea 
portions being of oak or some other kind of 
wood, Such was generally the case in the old 
leather tapestries, and such it is in those 
now produced ; but the mode of use is sus- 
ceptible of much variation ; since the gilding, 
and stamping, and painting of the leather 
are independent of the mode of fixing. ‘These 
tough old garments, to keep the walls warm, 
were known in early times to an extent which 
we now little dream of. 

As a wall-covering, leather presents great 
advantages ; not only from its durability and 
its power of resisting damp, but from its 
facility of being embossed, the ease with 
which it receives gold, silver, and coloured 
decoration, and the scope it affords for intro- 
ducing landscapes, arabesques, emblazon- 
ments, or other painted devices. All these 
oe were known before decorators had 

een startled by the novelties of Carton 
Pierre, Papier M&ché, and Gutta Percha. 
Continental countries were more rich in these 

roductions than England. In the Alham- 

ra, the Court of the Lions still presents, 
if we mistake not, the same leather hangings 
which were put up there six centuries ago. 
The great Flemish towns—Lille, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Mechlin—were all famous for 
producing these hangings; those from the 
last-named town were especially remarkable 
for their beauty. Eighty years ago the 
French manufacturers complained that, 
however excellent their gilt and embossed 
leather might be, the Parisians were wont to 
run after those of Flanders ; just as Worcester 
glove-makers in our day deprecate the wear- 
ing of French gloves by true-born Britons. 
There were, nevertheless, fine specimens pro- 
duced at Paris and Lyons; and there were 
one or two cities in Italy also, in which the 
art was practised. Many old mansions in 
England ‘have wherewithal to show that 
leather hangings of great beauty were pro- 
duced in this country in the old time. Blen- 
heim, the seat of the Dukes of Marlborough, 
is one of the places at which these English 
leathers are to be found. At Eastham manor- 
house, in Essex, built by Henry the Eighth, 
there were leather tapestries of great sump- 
tuousness, covered with such large quantities 
of gold, that they realised a considerable 
sum when sold half a century ago, by a pro- 
prietor who cared more for coined gold than 
for art. It is curious to note that the writer 
of an old French treatise on this art, acknow= 
ledges the superior skill of the Englishmen 
engaged in it, and laments that his countrymen 
cannot maintain an even position with them 
in the market, Thus the English leather 
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tapestries must have been, at one time, ex- 
cellent. 

The leather required for these purposes 
undergoes a process of tanning and currying, 
differing from that to which leather for other | 
purposes is subjected. The old French leather | 
gilders about the times of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth generally employed | 


sheep-leather ; but sometimes calf and lamb- | 


skins, The last two were better, but the first 


was the cheapest. The dry skins of leather | 


were soaked in water, to mollify them; they) 
were then vigorously pommelled, to give 
them suppleness. The leather was laid upon 
a flat stone, and scraped and pee until its 
wrinkles were removed—not filled up, as with 
the cosmetic of the wrinkled dowagers of the 
old school—but fairly and honestly scraped 
out of existence. There was a stretching 
process effected at the same time, whereby 
the leather became somewhat lengthened and 
widened at the expense of its thickness. As 
it is the fate of many skins to have defective 
. places, the workmen showed a nice skill in 
- trimming the margin of the hole or defective 
spot, and pasting or glueing a little fragment 
of leather so neatly over it so as to form an 
invisible joint. When the leather was thus far 
advanced, it was covered with leaf silver; for 
it appears that, in those days, gilt leather was 
not gilt leather; it was silvered leather 
neereeet to a golden hue. The silverer 
rubbed a little bit of parchment size over the 


leather with his hand; and while this was yet 


in a sticky or tactile state, he applied upon it 
leaves of very thin beaten silver—not attenu- 
ated to so extraordinary a degree as leaf-gold, 
but still very thin. These leaves were, as 
applied side by side on the leather, pressed 
down by a fox’s tail rolled into a sort of little 
|| mop; and the leather was exposed to air and 
| . sunshine until dry. This lacquer ;was a mys- 
| terious mixture of resin, aloes, gum sandarach, 
litharge, red lead, and linseed oil, brown in 
colour, but assuming a golden hue when 
vacked by a silvery surface. The lacquer, 
like a thick syrop, was laid on by the hand, 
as the best possible lacquering-brush ; 
and, after two or three applications, the 
lacquered silvered leather was dried in open 


| . air. Sometimes the leather was coated with 


leaf-copper instead of leaf-silver ; and in that 
ease the lacquer was required to be of a dif- 
ferent kind to produce the desired gold hue. 
Then came the artistic work, the employ- 
ment of design as an adornment. Wood 
blocks were engraved, much in the same way 
as for the printing of floor-cloths and paper- 
hangings—with this variation, that the 
cavities or cut out portions constituted the 
design, instead of the uncut parts of the 
original surface. The design was printed on 
. the silvered leather by an ordinary press, 
with the aid of a counter mould, if the relief 
were required to be higher than usual ; 
the leather being previously moistened on 
. the under surface to facilitate the pressing. 
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There was thus produced a uniform golden 
or silver surface, varied only by a stamped 
or relievo pattern; but occasionally the 
design was afterwards picked out with 
colour, 

The advocates for the use of gilt and em- 
bossed leather tapestries have a formidable 
list of good things to say in their favour, 
They assert, in the first place, that leather 
beats wool in its power of resisting damp and 
insects—whether the light-minded moths of 
the summer months, or the dull-souled creep- 
ing things which have a tendency to lay their 
eggs in woolly substances. They assert, also, 
that well-prepared gilt leather will preserve 
its splendour for a great length of time. And, 
lastly that a soft sponge and a little water 
furnish an easy mode of cleansing the sur- 
face, and keeping it bright and clear. These 
various good qualities have induced one or 
two firms in England and in France to 
attempt the revival of leather tapestries. It 
has been up-hill work to induce decorators 
and connoisseurs to depart from the beaten 
track, and adopt the old-new material ; but it 
has taken root; it is growing; and many 
sumptuous specimens are finding their way 
into the houses of the wealthy. The ducal 
mansions of the Norfolks and the Suther- 
lands, the Hamiltons and the Wellingtons, 
the Devonshires, the Somersets, and other 
brave names, have something to show in this 
way ; and royalty has not been slow to take | 
part in the matter. The English revivers | 
adopt, we believe, many of those described as 
having been followed by the old French work- 
men, but with various Improvements ; amon 
others, they use gold-leaf instead of lacquere 
silver-leaf—a very proper reform in these 
Californian days. 

The relief on the leather tapestries is very 
low or slight, but by deepening the engraving 
or embossment of the stamps, it can be made 
much more bold. It thus arises that leathers 
become available for a great variety of orna- 
mental purposes, varying from absolute 
plainness of surface to very bold relief. Thus 
we hear of the employment of adorned 
leather for folding-screens, for cornices and 
frames, for pendents and flower-borders, for 
panellings, for relief ornaments to doors, 
pilasters, shutters, architraves, friezes, and 
ceilings; for chimney pieces, for subject- 
panels, for arabesques and pateras ; for mount- 
ings in imitation of carvings ; for decorations 
to wine-coolers, dinner-waggons, tables, chairs, 
pole-screens and cheval-screens ; for bindings, 
cases, and cabinets of various kinds; for 
clock-cases and brackets, for consoles and 
caryatides, for decorations in ships’ cabins, 
steamboat saloons, railway carriages—but we 
must stop. 

Some such things as these were produced 
in the old times; but more can now be 
effected. Pneumatic and hydraulic pressure 
are now brought into play. Without diving 
into the mysteries of the workman’s sanctum, 
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we believe that the leather is first brought, | and furniture covering, that no new employ- 


by an application of steam, to the state of a 
tough pulpy material, ready to assume any one 
of a thousand metamorphoses.. The design has 
been previously es and from this a 
mould is engraved or eut in a peculiar mixed 
metal which will not discolor the leather. The 
leather is forced into the mould by a gradual 
application of pressure, partly hydraulie and 
partly pneumatic, so tempered as to enable 
the leather to conform to the physical force, 
the pressure from without, without breakage 
or perforation. The leather, when once 
removed from the mould, retains its new 
form while drying, and can then either be 
kept in its honest unsophisticated leathery 
condition, or ean be brought by paint or gold 
to any desired degree of spl r. 

No one cam conecive— without actual 
inspection—that such bold relief could be 
produced in leather. Not only is this in 
some specimens so bold as to be fully half 
round, but there is even the backward curve 
to imitate the under-eut of carving: this 
could only be obtained by means of the 
remarkable combination of elasticity and 
toughness im leather. Some of the recent 
rm, in less bold relief, — a very 

igh degree of artistic beauty. Her Majesty 
and the Royal Consort, a few years ago, 
| jointly sketched a design for a cabinet, of 
| which the whole of the decorations were to 
be of leather; this has been completed ; the 
dimensions are nine feet by seven; the 
style is Renaissance, and the ornamentation 
is most elaborate; two of the panels are 
eceupied by bas-reliefs, in which the figures 
are represented with nearly as much beauty 
of detail as if carved—and yet all is done 
in stamped leather. 

In all these articles formed in leather, to 
break them is nearly out of the question ; 
to cut them is not particularly easy; to 
destroy them in any way would seem to 
require the very perversity of ingenuity. 
To be sure, if a leather bas-relief were 
soaked in water for some hours, and then 
knocked about, it would receive a per- 
manent disfigurement, But so would a man’s 
face. Whereas if the soaking were not 
followed by the thrashing, both the leather 
relievo and the man’s face would retain 
their proper forms. At any rate, a leathern 
ornament is one of the toughest and strongest 
productions which could be named. Ocen- 
pying,. as it does, a midway position in 
expense between carved wood and various 
stamped and cast materials, leather has 
a sphere of usefulness to fill dependent on 
its qualities relative to those of its anta- 
gonists. 

Leather flower-making is becoming an 
oceasional resource for industrious ladies. 
And a very good resource, too, Why should 
crochet and embroidery continue to reign 
without a rival? Is it so very pleasant to 
make anti-Maecassars and slippers and eollars 
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ment for spare half-hours need be sought ? If 
a lady should deem it unpleasant to have to 
deal with little bits of damp leather, let her 
remember that there is great scope for the 
display of taste—always an important matter, 
whether in business or in pleasure. When 
we mention picture-frames, we must be under- 
stood as referring to their ornamental deco- 
rations only. A carpenter or a frame-maker 
prepares a flat deal frame, with neither 
mouldings nor adornments; the fair artist 
covers this. with leather ornaments, ana then 
paints the whole to imitate ancient oak, or 
in any other way which her taste may 
dictate. The preparation of the ornament 
depends on this fact—that leather can be 
brought into almost any desired form while 
wet, and will retain that form when dry. 
The leather (a piece of common sheepskin 
will suffice) is cut with scissors or sharp 
knives into little pieces, shaped like leaves, 
stalks, tendrils, fruit, petals, or any other 
simple object ; and these pieces are curved 
and pressed, and grooved, and marked, and 
wrinkled, until they assume the required 
form. It is not difficult to see how, with a 
few small modelling-tools of bone or hard 
wood, all this may bedone. And when done, 
the little pieces are left to dry; and when 
dry, they are tacked or pasted on the frame ; 
and when tacked or pasted, they are finished 
just as the ornate taste of the lady-worker 
may suggest. If a picture-frame may be 
thus adorned, so may a screen, a ehimney 
ornament—anything, almost, which you may 
please. 

If we mistake not, the leather-embossers 
have begun to sell the simple tools, and to 
give the simple instructions, requisite for the 
practice of this pretty art. But whether 
this be so or not, a tasteful woman can. easily 
work out the requisite knowledge for herself. 
Our lady readers, however, need not be left 
wholly to their own resources in the practiee 
of this art. Madame de Condé, in her little 
shilling essay on the leather imitation of 
old oak carving, tells us all about it. She 
instruets us how to select the basil or sheep- 
skin, how to provide a store of cardboard, 
wire, moulding instruments, glue, asphaltum, 
oak staim, amber, varnish, brushes, and the 
other working tackle ; how to take. patterns 
from leaves in cardboard; how to cut the 
leather from the cardboard patterns ; how to 
mark the fibres or veins with a blunt point ; 
how to pinch up the leather leaf in imitation 
of Nature’s own leaf; how to make steras by 
strips of leather wrapped round copper wire ; 
how to imitate roses, chrysanthemums, daisies, 
china-asters, fachsias, and other flowers, in 
soft bits of leather erumpled up into due 
form ; how to imitate grapes, by wrapping 
up peas or beans in bits of old kid glove; 
how to obtain relief ornaments by modelling 
soft leather-on a wooden foundation ; how to 
affix all these dainty devices to a supporting 
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framework ; and how to colour and varnish 
the whole. These items of wisdom are all 


duly set forth. 


LIFE AND DEATH, 


“ Wuar is Life, Father?” 
“A Battle, my child, 

Where the strongest lance may fail, 

Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail. 

Where the foes are gathered on every hand 
And rest not day nor night, 

And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


“ What is Death, Father?” 
“ The rest, my child, 

When the strife and the toil are o’er, 

And the angel of God, who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more ; 

Who driveth away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease ; 

Takes the banner and spear from our failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal Peace.” 


Let me die, Father! I tremble. 
To yield in that terrible strife !” 


I fear 


“The crown must be won for Heaven, dear, 
In the battle-field of life ; 

My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 

The Angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all!” 


THE GREAT INDIAN BEAN-STALEKE. 


THis bean-stalk, by which many very 
small adventurers have climbed to wealth, 
flourishes under the vice-regal sway of the 
Honourable East India Company, where a 
costly staff of European officials is sup- 
posed, by a pleasant fiction of the Co- 
venanted Service, to administer justice to the 
hundred millions of worthy British subjects 
inhabiting those wide-spreading countries. 
Judges of various degrees, magistrates and 
deputy magistrates, preside singly over the 
fate of districts as large as Yorkshire or 
Wales, and to enable them to make the most 
remote pretence of discharging their duties, 
they receive the assistance of a swarm of 
native subordinates, whose name may truly 
be called legion. 

The revenue department of the Indian 
government is equally beholden to the min- 
isterings of these indigenous officials, without 
whom, indeed, we could make but small pro- 
gress in the collection of the twenty-seven 
millions of pounds sterling annually squeezed 
from the muscles of Indian ryots. I am 
quite willing to admit at starting, what it 
would be folly to deny, that to dream of car- 
rying on the administration of our Indian 
empire without the aid of native subordinates 
would be an utter absurdity.- 

These subordinates are, unfortunately, 
taken from the very dregs of Asiatic society, 
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and consist indiscriminately of Mahometans 
and Hindus. It would perhaps be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to say which of these 
two races are the greatest adepts at extor- 
tion and every species of cunning rascality, 
Miserably paid, they seek, by an infinity of 
methods, to swell up their income, and this 
they contrive to do with the utmost impu- 
nity—living in the midst of luxuries when an 
honest man would starve. The steps upon 
the branches of this Great Indian Bean-Stalk 
are many: but, patiently followed, they lead 
at last to a golden certainty. 

Lallah Ram, of whose life I am about to 
relate a few trifling incidents, was a man of 
humble station, but aspiring in mind, and 
being well acquainted with most of the native 
Omlah or judicial subordinates of the city, 
used every influence in his power to obtain the 
most menial appointment in the police court, 
After many months of patient watchfulness, 
Lallah, by dint of dustur or fee, was installed 
as Orderly to the Deputy Magistrate of the 
district, on a salary of eight shillings a month. 
This pay was small enough, especially as 
Lallah had a wife and three children to 
maintain with it. But my hero had not been 
a hanger-on of police-courts and Cutcherries 
(collectors’ — nothing. He had gained 
a complete insight into’ the history of the 
Great Indian Bean-Stalk, and — for an 
opportunity of reducing his knowledge to 
practice. 

Lallah began systematically, and lost no 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with his 
master the Sahib Bahadur, or great magis- 
trate: he made it appear on every occasion 
that he was on the best possible footing with 
Sahib; to whom he was really quite in- 
dispensable. No sooner was this feeling 
fairly established than the aspiring orderly 
began to turn it to account. Did any one, no 
matter what his rank, desire an audience 
with his highness the magistrate, he was kept 
cooling his heels in the outer hall, until having 
exhausted his patience he offered Lallah 
a rupee to take his name in to the Bahadur. 
The orderly would give the solitary coin a look 
of the utmost contempt, move not an inch, and 
say that he was a poor man, but had every 
desire to oblige the visitor if in his power. 
The suitor would relax, slip five rupees into 
his willing palm, and was at once ushered 
into the presence amidst many adjurations 
to the heathen pantheon, and all sorts of 
prosperity evoked on the donor’s head, 

These visitors were numerous; and, al- 
though a few now and then endeavoured to 
rebel against the innocent practices of Lallah, 
he was invariably a match for them. Should 
there be any disposition to avoid the dustur 
(anglicé “ down with the dust”), the orderly 
expressed many regrets ; but the Sahib was 
most particularly engaged, and had given 
express orders not to be disturbed on any 
account. It was seldom that a sentence of 
this kind was misunderstood; the fee was 
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produced, and the door flung wide open. Per- 
haps the visitor complained, and the orderly 
may, perchance, have got a wigging. To be 
even with him, the very next day, when the 
Sahib is particularly busy, Lallah pours in 
upon him a whole host of troublesome people ; 
and when remonstrated with, declares that 
“Sahib wished it to be so.” And thus things 
fall back to their old course. 

It is not only suitors and other visitors 
who are made to contribute to the orderly’s 
treasury, to build up his golden ladder ; 
the very police inspectors, or thannadars, 
cannot approach the presence without dus- 
tur. Once upon a time an_ inspector, 
either rer or more stubborn than his 
fellows, did not choose to fall into the cus- 
tomary practice, and declined bleeding for the 
benefit of Lallah. The latter was, of course, 
indignant at this unprincipled conduct, and 
although he dared not act openly against the 
recusant official, he laid his plans so quietly 
and surely as to effect all he desired. The 
Sahib had many idle moments ; and, during 
these, Lallah contrived to whisper to one of 
the hangers-on, loud enough to be heard, some 
scandalous proceeding of the thannadar. The 
other replied, also in a sort of stage whisper, 
that he too had heard something of the same 
sort, whilst the mohurrir, or clerk, chimed in 
with another story against the doomed police- 
man, and remarked that he was a scoundrel 
and “unfaithful to his oath.” These whisper- 
ings were, of course, overheard ; and, being 
repeated at intervals, left an impression on 
the mind of the Sahib by no means favourable. 
No pains were spared to watch the victim ; 
and as might be expected, some irregularity 
was at last brought against him, not perhaps 
of any moment, but Lallah’s whispered 
poisons had worked their effect in the mind 
of the magistrate, and the consequence was 
that the thannadar was dismissed. 

Such were a few of the proceedings carried 
on in the outer courts, the vestibule of the 
temple of justice. My hero was not less bold 
and successful within the sanctuary itself. 
His bean-stalk was planted deep at the 
very foot of the justice seat. No sooner was 
a case decided, no matter how insignificant, 
than the watchful indefatigable Lallah slipped 
out ; and, following the successful suitor, ex- 
tended towards him his open palm, into which 
the other, too wise to decline, dropped a 
rupee. The orderly offers up a mental vote 
of thanks to Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, and 
sneaks back to his place in court; none but 
those in the secret having observed his 
absence. 

The registry office was another locality 
highly favourable for the upward growth of 
this famous bean-stalk. Whenever an order 
of court was made out for a report from the 
Sheristah, or native registry, bearing upon 
some case in suit, Lallah took especial care 
that the matter was not proceeded with for 
many days. When the litigant was worn out 
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with delay, and became importunate, the 
wily orderly tock him outside, and quietly 
requested to know how much he would give 
to have the report made out forthwith. The 
impatient suitor gladly proffered a rupee. 
The dustur was pocketed ; and, proceeding 
with his retainer to the registry office, Lallah 
called out to the record-keeper, in a well- 
understood swaggering tone, which was 
meant to say “It’s all right,” that the Sahib 
was highly incensed at the delay with the 
plaintiff’s record, and had desired him to in- 
timate that any further hindrance would be 
punished with a smart fine. 

The refusals to bleed were far from being 
many; still they did happen occasionally. 
When that was the case, Lallah was in no way 
disconcerted, for he knew that it must come 
at last, proceeded with the unmanageable 
suitor to the registry, and, winking his eye at 
the Sheristah, simply enquires why the report 
is not made out, in a mild tone of voice, 
which plainly enough intimated that it was 
not all right yet. The Sheristah of course 
ay ttm, ; and stroking his beard (he was a 
Mahometan) called upon the Prophet to 
witness that some most important papers had 
been demanded by a superior authority 
which required immediate attention; the 
Sahib must accordingly allow him a few 
more days’ grace. The suitor, driven to 
despair by this delay, consented to a heavy 
fee, and instantly Lallah became his warmest 
friend. Hastily retracing his steps, the 
orderly, in a voice of thunder, expressed his 
astonishment at the impertinence of the 
Sheristah, and gave him to know that if his 
friend did not at once receive the report the 
whole affair should be reported. Again the 
tone and manner of the pliable orderly were 
duly appreciated ; the report appeared as if 
by magic, and Lallah, the lucky, retired to 
share the spoil with the Sheristah, muttering 
a song of thanksgiving to that very respect- 
able body the Hindu Triad. 

In this way the bean-stalk had flourished 
greatly ; but was now destined to be trans- 
planted to another locality, though still 
within a genial, kindly soil. My hero, find- 
ing the office of orderly not quite important 
enough for his ambition, and thirsting for 
distinction and rupees, managed by a va- 
riety of artful oriental devices to get elected 
a Chuprassie, or process-server, to the native 
sheriff of the district. This was truly a 
splendid field for his talents, and he was not 
long before he turned the golden opportunity 
to account. 

The mode of coining rupees in this depart- 
ment was of the simplest kind. The sum- 
monses for the appearance of defaulters of 
revenue before the deputy magistrate were 
very numerous, and the defendants were all 
of the Ryot class, the poorest grade in society. 
But unless the Zemindar, or landholder, who 
took out the summons agreed to fee the chu- 
prassee in addition to paying for the summons, 
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he might as well have spared himself the 
latter expense ; for the documents were left 
quietly in the official’s turban or his pouch 
until the dustur was forthcoming. Some of 
these zemindars were very rich and very 
stingy, and now and then gave my friend 
Lallah a little trouble. 

Some people would have been disconcerted 
if the powerful zemindar of the next division 
gave no token of the usual fee. But not so 
allah. He was prepared for every contin- 
gency, and was always cool and resolute. He 
did nothing. The writ never left his pouch, 
and at the end of many days the plaintiff 
complained that no summons had been served. 
The chu ie, on being questioned, declared 
by all the sacred spots in Hindostan, that 
the plaintiff’s agent had refused to indicate 
the party to him, and what was he to do? 
There was no help for it but to issue a warrant 
of apprehension, for which the zemindar had 
to pay in addition, and who, aware at length 
of the impossibility of proceeding without 
dustur, came down handsomely to the process- 
server. 

Lallah became less particular as he moved 
onwards in his career; and, provided a handful 
of coin was to be the reward, never flinched 
from any daring act of villany. It was of no 
use doing things by halves. A greedy ze- 
mindar wished to dispossess a poor cultivator 
of a tract of fine land held by the latter 
under a pottah, or lease, for which the ryot 
had paid handsomely some time before. The 
wealthy scoundrel trumped up a case of 
arrears of rent against the cultivator, and 
obtained a simple summons against him. 
This document he placed, with some weighty 
considerations, in the hands of Lallah the 
obsequious, who undertook not to serve it. 
At the end of some days a return was made 
to the Sahib magistrate to the effect that the 
ryot would not show himself, but lay hidden 
within his hut so that his summons could not 
be served. This is one of the most unfavour- 
able offences a native can commit, in the eyes 
of a Company’s magistrate ; it is mever for- 

iven, and is always visited with severity. 

e irate justice instantly made out an order 
to dispossess the cultivator of his lands and 
make them over to the plaintiff. This was 
as a matter of course done, to the ruin of 
the villager, the delight of the zemindar, and 
the replenishment of Lallah’s overflowing 

urse, 

It need not be wondered at, that by a long 
continuance of such practices, carried on by 
night and day, at all seasons, and with all 
classes, my hero was enabled to amass a 
considerable sum, which was placed snugly 
out at usurious interest. A more lucrative 
field, however, lay before him in the depart- 
ment of Opium and Salt revenue, into which 
he obtained admission by the usual means. 
The salary attached to this post was very 
small considering the large amount of 
revenue placed at his mercy. It was but 


two pounds a month, and for this, he paid 
to the English deputy collector ten pounds 
monthly. 

One of the chief duties of the officers of 
this department is to search for contraband 
dealers in opium ; all of whom are heavily 
fined. The right of sale is farmed out 
annually; and, naturally enough, these 
farmers are always on the look out for con- 
trabandists, especially since they come in for 
a lion’s share of the fine. The indefatigable 
Lallah was waited on one fine morning, whilst 
sipping his coffee and smoking his hookah 
like any other great man, by the opium 
farmer of the district ; who prefaced his 
mission by most humble salaams, and a 
douceur of ten rupees slipped under his 
hookah-stand. Of course the wary officer 
took no notice of this little piece of panto- 
mime, but knew that his services were in 
requisition. The hookah was finished; and, 
without asking any troublesome questions, 
Lallah followed the farmer as meekly as a 
lamb. Arrived at the suspected house, 
accompanied by. a posse of the farmer's 
people and officers, am entrance was demanded 
and obtained. The owner of the house was 
a respectable and wealthy trader, and ap- 
peared quite conscious of his innocence ; so 
much so, that he paid small attention to the 

roceedings of the party. 

, The aa wala and Lallah, while he 
seemed most inattentive, was really most 
watchful, saw one of the farmer’s servants 
conceal something under a heap of rubbish in 
acorner. Presently another of the searchers 
turned over the identical heap, and of course 
dragged from it that which been placed 
there—a quantity of the forbidden opium. 
It was im vain for the trader to protest his 
innocence ; equally in vain to declare that the 
whole thing was a plot. Lallah asked him 
with an air of offended dignity whether he 
thought that he, Lallah, would be a party to 
any knavery? The whole thing was con- 
clusive. The trader was rich, and could 
therefore afford to pay the fine of one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees, which were shared 
between the government, the opium-farmer, 
and Lallah. 

Sometimes it happened that the farmer 
would not or did not “ make things pleasant ;” 
in whieh case my hero generally contrived to 
show him the folly of his eonduct by siding 
with the suspected parties, and thus foili 
the attempts of the informers. It mattere 
very little to him on which side he was 
enlisted, provided the ways and means were 
supplied; indeed, he rather liked a little 
opposition to the regular c of things, 
seeing that it usually had the effect of bringing 
back his former friends with stronger proofs 
than ever of their regard for him. 

From this department of the service 
Lallah managed to climb a little higher on | 
the bean-stalk in his old calling—that of 
the police. He was now a Thannadar, or 
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inspector of a district, and a personage of 
some consequence. ‘The same course of fees, 
bribery, and presents, was carried on as of 
old; but ona larger scale. His career was, 
however, no longer smooth and unrufiled. 
Anxieties and cares stole upon the now great 
man’s life, to which he had before been an 
utter stranger ; and although he did contrive 
by dint of stratagem and well-matured policy 
to extricate himself from every fresh diffi- 
culty as it arose, it entailed upon him great 
watchfulness. 

Murders had become very frequent in 
his new district, and the attention of the 
superior authorities had been seriously called 
to the subject. Just at that. period a report 
was sent in from a village to the effect that 
a trader of some consequence had disap- 
peared in a mysterious manner, and no tidings 
of him could be learnt. The magistrate re- 
solved to show his zeal in the cause, and 
accordingly ordered Lallah to a the 
giilty parties to justice, under penalty of 
forfeiture of his office. The thannadar set to 
work in right good earnest, with every in- 
strument at his disposal. Fields, rivers, 
houses, hedges, jungle, forest—all were 
searched, but in vain; no trace of the mur- 
dered man could be found, and for once Lallah 
was at fault. 

A thannadar of a lowand grovelling nature 
would have reported his failure to his supe- 
rior ; but not so Lallah. The Sahib wanted 
evidence and a prisoner, and he was resolved 
to provide the same at all hazards. 

By some means Lallah ascertained that in 
the same village in which the missing man 
had resided, there dwelt another trader who 
was largely indebted to the supposed victim, 
and who was known to be a man of violent 
temper and loose habits. This was the very 
man for the thannadar. Who more likely to 
have made away with the trader than his 
debtor of ill-repute 7 Had Lallah advertised 
in the Mofussilite under the heading of 
“ Wanted, a Murderer,” he could not have 
succeeded more to his wishes. 

The shopkeeper was apprehended, together 
with his wife. Witnesses were of course 
forthcoming, who swore by every Hindu 
deity that they had heard the prisoners 
and the missing man at high words, and 
that when last seen the latter was in com- 
pany with the former. So far so good ; 

ut the prisoners denied their guilt to Lallah, 
and that was a difficulty that had to be 
overcome. They were confined ix a deep pit 
up to their waists in putrid filth during a day 
and night. On the following day they were 
expand to the burning rays of a tropical sun ; 
and, when parched and feverish, they called 
faintingly for water, a bag of dry and broken 
chillies or capsicums was shaken over their 
heads, the fierce dust from which piercing 
into their eyes and down their throats drove 
the miserable creatures almost mad. Human 
nature could not stand up against such treat- 


ment: the rack and the wheel were mercy 
to such torture ; and in their agony they con- 
fessed to the commission of the crime in the 
presence of witnesses, and offered their sig- 
natures to a statement to that effect. 

The case was thus in excellent condition, 
and Lallah took it in triumph before the 
magistrate, who was equally pleased at the 
result. The examination of the witnesses was 
very brief, and the case was sent up to the 
sessions judge. 

Before the higher tribunal little more was 
done than recapitulating the proceedings of 
the magistrate’s court ; and although no body 
had been found, no bloody weapon had been 
produced, no one had ever witnessed the 
deed, the prisoners were found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hung. This sentence had 
necessarily to. be affirmed by a court ot 
appeal, which body sent the case back to the 
judge, directing his attention to the fact that 
he had forgotten to ask the prisoners to plead 
to the indictment, and had not examined any 
witnesses on their behalf, though they ap- 
peared to have had some! The judge went 
through the form of asking the prisoners to 
plead, and they asa last hope pleaded “ Not 
guilty.” No witnesses a) ing, the case was 
again sent up for rmation, when for- 
tunately for the condemned couple the su- 
perior tribunal decided that, owing to the 
plea of “Not guilty,” and the absence of all 
direct evidence, the criminals should not be 
hung but merely imprisoned for life, first 
being branded on the forehead as felons. 

So far all was well ; Lailah was rewarded, 
and the magistrate praised for his activity. 
But some few months after the murdered 
man turned up. He had been keepin 
out of the way for some private reasons, an 
returned on hearing of the trial and sentence 
of his supposed murderers, The latter were, of 
course, set free; but no pardon could erase the 
felon-brand from their foreheads. The accused 
man died broken-hearted soon afterwards, 
having first related how he had been tortured 
into a confession, though, in doing so, he did 
not dare to implicate the powerful Lallah. 
The big scoundrel escaped, and the little ones 
were punished by dismissal. 

A year or two of these duties, and Lallah felt 
anxious to be relieved of them. His wealth had 
accumulated to an extent that warranted him 
in starting in quite a different career. He 
next appeared at Calcutta in the character of 
banian, or money-lender ; a wide and fruitfal 
field for gain. Here Lallah Ram Sing figured 
as a man of immense wealth and influence ; 
and, truly, few possessed more advantages 
than he did. He soon contrived to get a 
dozen of the Calcutta officials deeply in his 
books, and once there he knew how to turn 
them to account. They were too needy to 
refuse him any favour, or to decline to be- 
come parties to jobs, however barefaced ; and 
in this way the bean-stalk grew so strong 
that Lallah was enabled to climb nearly to 
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| the top of it. His establishment is now 
| one of the largest in the City of Palaces. 
His nautches are on the most magnificent 
scale ; the Governor-general was present at 
the last. His clients are more numerous than 
those of any other banian ; his monetary 
transactions more extensive ; and, in speaking 
of his wealth, people talk not of thousands, 
but of millions of rupees. 

This Bean-stalk is not an imaginary plant. 
It is not culled from Arabian romance or 
fairy legend, but is taken from the veritable 
records of Indian every-day life. It grew 
yesterday ; it grows to-day; it will grow on 
to-morrow, and will continue to grow until 
the axe of Indian Reform cuts it down for 
ever, 
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ONE evening lately I found myself at Paris, 
without being exactly able to remember how 
I got there. I ought to have been on the 
north coast of France, philosophising on the 
beach at regular hours, or perhaps unphiloso- 
phically contemplating the freaks of the adult 
and infant bathers there. For I had a tire- 
some book in hand to be forthwith edited, 
aud my last letter from England contained a 
severe demand for “copy.” Moreover, there 


was a convalescent nursling in the way, for 
whom Channel breezes were urgently pre- 
scribed ; nor had I any clear recollection of 
having settled with my native landlady before 


thus abruptly quitting her comfortable board 
and lodging. But railways are such leaders 
into temptation. “To Paris and back for 
twenty francs” had been placarded about for 
a fortnight past. I have substantial proof 
that it is a vulgar error that “rolling stones 
gather no moss.” In short, at Paris I seemed 
to be, without my French mother—and 
they are a sharp-sighted set—having the least 
suspicion that I was out. 

lt is a luxury of ecstatic degree to make 
this kind of sudden escape, and to break loose 
out of the mill-round of duties which have 
daily to be done from morning till night. A 
new set of faces, a new set of streets, a new 
set of hedges and ditches and fields, are most 
effectual tonics, There are people in the 
world who would die, or go mad, if they 
could not freely and fairly take wing now and 
then. Iam closely related to that family of 
migrants ; and that, I suppose, was the reason 
why I happened so oddly to be strolling about 
Paris unconscious of the means which had 
conveyed me. 

I had no object on earth to.take me there, 
and I wandered along in delightful careless- 
ness. As it was getting dusk, I reached one 
of the quays. Before me flowed the rushing 
Seine; behind me rose a large and dingy 
building, which bore some resemblance to a 
publisher’s shop. I leaned over the parapet, 
gazing at the river, and musing on some 
strange notions about electricity that had 
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been proposed to my consideration, when a 
sudden glare of light interrupted my thoughts, 
and made me turn round to ascertain the 
cause. The building was brilliantly and in- 
stantly illuminated—could it be by the elec- 
tric light !—and through the windows [ could 
see that it contained, besides books, a large 
collection of living animals. Of course, in 
Paris all such treasuries as this would be 
open to the inspection of a well-behaved 
public, and I at once determined to ascertain 
the prescribed form of obtaining admittance. 
But, as I approached the door, it was opened 
wide to receive my visit, and a handsome, 


| brown-bearded, full-eyed man invited me in 


with pleasing yet dignified looks and ges- 





} 


tures, 

“T only occupy a portion of this establish- 
ment,” he said. “ My fellow-labourers, not 
less enthusiastic than myself, have each their 
special department assigned them. Mine, 
just now, is to exhibit the Menagerie. The 
public will not arrive quite yet in any num- 
bers to require my attention; so, as ] per- 
ceive you are a stranger and an Englishman, 
it will afford me pleasure to act as your guide 
for a private view, during the brief interval 
which I have to spare before lecturing to my 
usual audience.” 

Ouly one reply—a bow of thanks—could be 
made to this obliging offer. I followed my 
Mentor, charmed with his manner and amused 
with his matter, but often seriously asking 
myself whether or not I were in company 
with an escaped lunatic. Still, at many a 
remark which he made, I resolved to try and 
remember that, and give some report of his 
observations. 

Let us first—he said—inspect the animals 
which have rallied around the standard of 
man; some of them as aaxiliaries, others 
merely as domestic slaves. What a pity that 
I should have so few to show you! With 
exceedingly rare exceptions, every living 
creature, whether bird or beast, sincerely de- 
sires to fraternise with man ; and during the 
— of six thousand years, with several 
thousands of animals to work upon, we have 
only succeeded in attaching to us some forty 
of them, at the very outside calculation. 1 
do not know of any fact which is more 
severely condemnatory of the actual phase of 
society, than the simple comparison of these 
figures respectively. 

Here you observe a goodly collection of 
dogs, all admirable for their special merits. 
God having in the beginning created man, 
and beholding him so feeble, gave him the 
dog ; and in order that the dog might entirely 
belong to man, he exclusively endowed him 
with friendship and devotion. He instilled 
into his heart the most profound contempt 
for family joys and paternity. He limited 
his sentiment of love to the animal instinet of 
reproduction. He left love and familism, the 
passions of the minor mode, to the inferior 
canine race, the Fox. The dog is the noblest 
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conquest that man has ever made ; for he is | done meat, and kill millions of men, for much 


the first element in the progress of humanity. 
Without the dog, man would have been com- 
pelled to vegetate eternally on the border-land 
of Savagery. The dog enables human society to 

ass from the savage to the patriarchal state, 

y presenting it with flocks and herds. No 
dog, no flock nor herd,—no flock nor herd, no 
certain means of subsistence ; no leg of mut- 
ton, nor roast beef at pleasure; no wool, 
no plaids, nor durnous ; no leisure hours, no 
astronomical observations, no science, no in- 
dustry. The dog has enabled mankind to 
find time for all these things. The east is 
the cradle of civilisation, because the east 
is the native land of thedog. Take away the 
dog from Asia, and Asia is no better off than 
America. What constitutes the superiority 
of the Old over the New World, is the pos- 
session of the dog. What, in. fact, is the end 
of all the efforts of intellect, all the labours 
of the Mohican, who has only the chace to 
depend on for a subsistence? It is nothing 
more than the study of the great art of 
tracking and following his game, or his enemy. 
Now, that young terrier who is peeping out 
of his kennel, knows as much, or more, of 
this difficult science after six months’ study, 
as the most intelligent savage at the end of 
forty years. The natives of the East, then, 
who possessed the dog, were relieved from an 
amount of painful labour which employed the 
whole life and faculties of the Red Skins. 
They had time to spare, and they were able 
to employ it in the creation of industry. 
Such is the origin of arts and trades; such 
is the whole difference between the Old and 
New Continents. Historians have written 
thousands of volumes on this grave question, 
without lighting upon the discovery of this 
simple truth ; and brave anatomists continue 
to dissect the sculls of Americans, in order 
to find out the cause of the inferiority of that 
race, without even suspecting that they are 
wandering a hundred leagues away from the 
solution of the problem. 

To this new and luminous anthropological 
solution there hangs another observation, 
which is equally my own, namely that canni- 
balism is an endemic disease in all countries 
that have the misfortune to be without dogs. 
Why is cannibalism never met with amongst 
yee nations, amongst the Chaldeans, 

gyptians, Arabians, Mongolians, and Tartars ? 
Because the milk and flesh of the herds and 
flocks, with which the dog has endowed those 
nations, constantly preserve them from the 
criminal temptations of hunger. On this 
subject, I will beg permission not to add my 
anathema to those which have so often been 
hurled against anthropophagy by the hand 
of false morality and false philanthropy. Can- 
nibalism is one of the diseases of the earliest 
infancy of humanity ; a depraved taste which 
famine explains, if it does not entirely justify. 
Pity the cannibal, and don’t abuse him, ye 
members of civilised society, who eat under- 


less plausible motives than hunger. Accord- 
ing to my own ideas, of all the wars which 
men wage against each other, war for the 
sake of eating one’s enemy is the only ra- 
tional warfare on the whole list. Roasting 
one’s adversary after he is dead, is not halt 
so senseless and wicked an action as killing 
him by wholesale when he feels no inclination 
to die. From cannibalism, and all its atten- 
dant horrors, our faithful friend, the dog, has 
rescued us. It is not his fault if we still 
commit the most atrocious form of human 
madness—war. 

Behold a specimen of domestic swine, which 
are allowed the entrée of the menagerie. If 
the pig still continued to lend to man the aid 
of his snout to discover and disinter the 
truffle, I should have been able to include 
him in the list of auxiliaries ; but it is evident 
that the moment he allowed the dog to displace 
him from his special function, he lost the right 
of figuring in that honourable class, I may 
be told that he has been employed in St. 
Domingo and elsewhere, as a call-pig, playing 
exactly the same part in the woods as his 
passional homologue, the call-duck, does upon 
the lake. Ido not deny the fact; but the 
mere act of calling, quacking, or grunting, 
does not constitute an auxiliary. There is, 
besides, another reason of a superior order, 
a reason of analogy, which compels me to 
refuse that title to the pig. He is the em- 
blem of the miser; and the miser is good for 
nothing till after his death. Consequently, 
it was not amongst the pig’s possibilities to 
be useful to man during his life. 

The he-goat, the mutilated type of the 
Bouquetin of the Pyrenees and the Alps, has 
never enjoyed any great reputation for sanctity, 
and I will not take upon me to assert that he 
has acquired a much worse name than he 
deserves. It is very certain that, by his dis- 
solute morals, he lays himself open to 
calumny, and that the odour he exhales does 
not symbolise a model of purity. He is the 
emblem of brutal sensuality. The Greek, 
Jewish, and Christian religions accord with 
analogy in this respect. The Greeks were 
not content with sacrificing a goat to Bacchus, 
as being one of the vine’s enemies, one of the 
plagues of attractive labour ; they disguised 
their satyrs with the mask and character of 
the lascivious animal, in order to brand gross 
and material love with an unmistakeable 
mark of reprobation, in order to declare their 
belief that purely sensual passion is degrading 
to man, and lowers him to the level of the 
brute. 

I am sorry to pass sentence on a poor 
animal already laden with the sins of Israel ; 
but I cannot find it in my heart to utter a 
word of excuse for an emblem of lust and 
moral filth, for an enemy of vineyards and 
agriculture. I confess that the future pros- 
pects of the goat fill me with considerable 
alarm ; for I find no employment for him in 





harmony, when leather breeches will suffer | their own numbers and strength. In Cham- 


an immense reduction in price, in consequence 
of the suppression of the gendarmerie. The 
most favourable lot the goat can then expect 
is to be banished to his native country, for 
the purpose of repeopling the glaciers and 
rocky precipices, in company with the vigogne, 
the mouflon, and the chamois. 

Lascivious, capricious, and easy-tempered, 
addicted to vagabondage and sorcery, fond of 
saltpetre, but a good daughter and a good 
mother at the bottom of her heart, the she- 
goat represents the thorough-bred gipsy, the 
smart Esmeralda. Lament if you like, but 
beware of endeavouring to avert the lot 
which awaits Esmeralda and the goat. The 
goat and her family may henceforth find 
their appropriate place in the colonisation of 
desert islands and uninhabitable mountains. 
Under every latitude the goat and the rabbit 
are undoubtedly the best agents which God 
has given to man, for deriving some profit 
from the barren rock. 

Prudence forbids my speaking my mind on 
the subject of the sheep and the lamb, which 
you see folded there. I have very little 
esteem for sheep-like people, who submit to 
be shorn without resistance. Innocence, 
candour, and resignation under suffering are 
virtues which I do not desire to see too com- 
mon in France. It is high time that the 
lamb, and the poor working man, should 
cease to play the part of victim. Therefore, 
mind how you behave yourselves, ye cruel 
butchers and iniquitous shepherds ! 

I do not value the tame rabbit in that 
hutch, either for his flesh or for his habits, 
which latter are tinged with cannibalism ; 
but I am pleased with his fecundity, his rapid 

owth, and many other merits—with his 
ow price especially—permitting him to make 
acquaintance with poor people’s stomachs 
‘who have no means of tasting butcher’s meat. 
The rabbit is the emblem of the poor labourer 
who lives by working in quarries and mines, 
a race which sometimes finds repose at the 
bottom of its subterranean retreat, but liable 
to be attacked by a thousand enemies the 
moment it puts its nose above ground. It is 
not gifted with foresight, like the hamster 
and the squirrel, because the wages of the 
workmen, whom it symbolises, are too low 
for them to be able to lay by the least 
fraction against a rainy day. The rabbit 
sometimes kills its young. Every day, want 
and profligacy drive the starving workwoman 
to commit infanticide. This crime, so common 
in the tribe of rabbits, happens more rarely 
in the tribe of hares. The reason is, that 
destitution is more frightful in manufacturing 
towns than in agricultural districts. The 
rabbit has made riots, and overthrown cities, 
according to the account of Pliny. In 
great towns the poor occasionally indulge 
in the same amusement, but never in the 
country, because they are not crowded close 
enough together, to be able to compute 
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pagne I used to know a gamekeeper who 
piped rabbits by means of a bird-call, in the 
same way as is practised with robin red- 
breasts, and which forced them out of 
their burrows quicker than the ferret would, 
The art of piping rabbits was practised in 
Spain in very ancient times ; the verb chellar 
being coined to specify the process, which 
was also not unknown in Provence. 

Next you have a group of stinkards, 
vermin whom I hold in abomination. Neither 
the boar nor the stag is a scentless animal, 
yet no one ever thought of applying the name 
of stinkard to them. A denomination so 
gracefully characteristic has been reserved 
for these lowest of beings, which hiding in 
some subterranean retreat, and poisoning the 
air with their odious effluvia, live by danger- 
less murder and rapine. The polecat—the 
best known type of the group which I style 
“cut-throats” and “blood-drinkers ”—the 
polecat, and all the rest of its tribe, have 
been gifted by the Creator with a membra- 
nous pouch, situated close to the tail, and 
secreting an odoriferous liquid. In the 
stinkards of our own climate, this odour is 
nothing worse than repulsive; but in the 
species of Central America, known under the 
significant name Mephitics, it is so horribly 
and unbearably fetid as to suffocate and 
poison those who breathe it. In that country, 
there have been cases proved of persons being 
killed in their beds by the odour of stinkards ; 
and it is sufficient for one of these creatures 
merely to pass through a granary, a fruit- 
rooni, or a cellar, to render every provision in 
them uneatable, every beverage undrinkable. 
Charitable souls wi!l learn with delight that 
the science of military engineering, the noble 
art of legal destruction, has lately borrowed 
a wrinkle from the stinkard in the practice 
of distant poisoning. People in general are 
not prepared for the surprise which awaits 
them on the next declaration of hostilities 
between absolutism and democracy. Bulletins 
will not run in their usual style. Instead of 
that, we shall read in the Gazette, “ After 
two hours’ cannonading, at the distance of 
fifteen hundred yards, the enemy fied in all 
directions, abandoning their arms and their 
cannon, and holding their noses. So complete 
a victory was never attended with so little 
bloodshed. The enemy fell, like brimstoned 
bees, performing the most grotesque and 
laughable contortions. Nose-witnesses as- 
serted that the infection from our howitzers 
was such, that the air was tainted for the 
distance of several miles, The successes of 
the day may be in great part attributed to 
the ingenious precaution which I had taken ; 
namely, to furnish each of our soldiers with 
a pair of spectacles.” 

This blood-thirsty family includes the 
animals which furnish the finest and the most 
esteemed peltry ; wherefore, stinkard-hunting 
is an important affair, both in Siberia and in | 
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America. Analogy teaches us the reason, 
both of the sanguinary disposition which 
characterises this species, as well as of the 
insupportable odour which it exhales, and the 
silkiness and strength of its garment of fur. 
The blood-drinkers—the Mustelians of learned 
language—are the most sanguinary animals 
in all creation; because they symbolise 
thieves in little and murderers in little— 
empoisoners of provisions and adulterators 
of drinks—and because the crafty practices 
of these meanest of industrials, who sprout 
and flourish on the outskirts of civilisation, 
cause the death of an infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons than the cannon and the 
bayonet. The purveyor for the army or 
navy, who pares off his profit from the 
soldier’s ration, and the Director of the Al- 
gerian hospital, who adulterates the sulphate 
of quinine, have killed a hundred times as 
many soldiers as the Arabs, even since 
eighteen hundred and thirty. I rejoice to 
learn that nothing of the kind has ever 
occurred in provisioning the British fleet. 

The polecat and its murderous brethren 
owe to the elasticity of their intercostal 
cartilages a suppleness of backbone which 
allows them to insinuate themselves through 
the narrowest chinks of the dovecote and the 
poultry-house, An entrance once effected, 
the villanous brutes bathe in blood, intoxicate 
themselves with murder, and kill right and 
left for the mere pleasure of killing. This 
supple spine and inextinguishable thirst for 
gore represent the insatiable avidity, pro- 
fligacy, and astuteness of the usurer, the man 
of law, the pleader, and the legist, who creep 
through the smallest chinks of the code— 
sometimes missing the galleys by the merest 
hair’s-breadth—to penetrate into hard-work- 
ing households, entwine the poor labourer in 
their deadly folds, and bleed him till he is as 
pale as death. The polecat is pitiless; it 
destroys every individual bird which it finds. 
Exactly in the same way, the Jew, after 
drawing the last drop of gold from the veins 
of his victim, will throw him on a straw bed 
in prison, regardless of his unhappy family, 
whom the detention of their head reduces 
to want, and delivers to the terrible sugges- 
tions of hunger. Innocent species—the 
pigeon, the hen, the pheasant, the rabbit— 
are the usual vietims of the polecat’s rage. 
The weak, the poor city worsen, and the 
humble farm labourer, are the prey of the 
cheat, the parasite, and the usurer. The 
remarkable adherence of the hair to the skin, 
which constitutes the value of fur, symbolises 
the avarice of men of the law, traffickers in 
lying words, and dealers in adulterated goods. 
Nothing can equal the tenacity with which 
these misérables hold their ill-gotten wealth. 
The infected odour exhaled by stinkards is 
the extortion and stock-jobbing, the assault 
and murder, which transude from the gan- 
grened body of France, where Jewish influence 
18 paramount. 
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Would we cure the body social of its 
infamies, and exterminate the nuisance from 
our territory? The means of both are one 
and the same ; and, moreover, have the ad- 
vantage of being exceedingly easy. To heal 
the wounds of society, and exterminate the 
polecat, we must substitute fraternity for 
selfishness, centralism for divergence, uni- 
versal partnership for piece-meal property. 
Let us suppress all piece-meal property, 
which is the golden-egged hen of ddan 
mortgage, and usury; witness the subtle 
pleader, the sworn interpreter of the code, 
and the retail dealer in stamped paper, who 
shuts up shop without any warning. Let us 
exchange the five hundred miserable huts, 
which are the pride and glory of civilised 
villages, into one splendid communal palace, a 
comfortable club-house for the entire popula- 
tion. Let us replace the five hundred barns, 
covered with thatch, pierced with holes, and 
tumbling to pieces, into one vast, united 
granary, to receive the produce of the com- 
mune, and over whose inviolability numberless 
agents will feel it their office to keep strict 
watch. Instantly, every one of the noisome 
vermin which are the ruin of the labourer— 
polecats, rats, weevils, and so on—will dis- 
appear from the world for ever. It is evident 
that the question of the polecat, and of the 
vampires of parasitism, is identical ; that both 
these pests have simultaneously invaded the 
budy social ; that they issue from the same 
source, antagonism; and that, the cause 
ceasing, its necessary effect will also cease. 
I await the death of the last surviving pole- 
eat to deliver a triumphant funeral oration 
over the grave of the last of thieves. 

Now for the fox—a nasty creature, the 
object, too, of nasty sport. Fox-hunting is 
only excusable as one means of fox destrue- 
tion, You English hunt the fox for hunting’s 
sake ; and it is a reproach of which you will 
never clear yourselves, Other beasts you 
hunt, not for the sport, but to break your 
necks and oe horse-dealing. Fox- 
hunting affords no interest at all, and hardly 
deserves to have a word bestowed upon it. 

Young foxes are easily familiarised to the 
faces as creatures of the house in which they 
are brought up. The part of our institutions 
which they most readily fall in with, are our 
regular fixed hours for eating. I know no 
chronometer that indicates the precise time 
of dinner with greater exactness than a fox’s 
stomach. Tame foxes which had regained 
their liberty, have been known, after three 
months’ absence, to return to the farm where 
they had lived, and always, observe, at dinner 
time. 

A long while ago, I was the proprietor 
(continued my scientific showman) of a very 
young fox, a remarkable wag, who was ca- 
pable of beating a commissary-general in 
the art of playing tricks with eatables. He 
was my own and my school-fellows’ great 
consvlation, during our study of Latin and 
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Greek. The applause bestowed upon his 
clever tricks, together with too much self- 
satistaction, perhaps, and the intoxication of 
success, had developed to an extraordinary 
degree the manifestations of his crafty nature. 
My mother, who, according to the terms of 
the Civil Code, was responsible for the acts 
and deeds of my fox, asserted sometimes, in 
an undertone, that she might have bought a 
handsome horse with the sum total of the 
indemnities which my mischievous brute 
had cost her for murdered chickens, plun- 
dered soup-boilers, and tame rabbits artfully 
made away with. At last, a price was set 
upon his head; but who, in our presence, 
dared to undertake the execution of the 
sentence ? 

A kite of courage, when the thing was 
proposed to him, did not shrink from the 
enterprise. He was a redoubted bird, the 
terror of all the cats and poodles of the place, 
and proudly conscious of fifty victories. He 
challenged the fox to single combat, and the 
lists were opened with my consent. The 
kitchen was the field of battle. The first 
attack was terrible. Surprised and frightened 
by the aggressor’s impetuosity, Reynard dis- 
gracefully turned tail, and sought a retreat 
in the darkest corner of the room. The bird 
then pounced upon the enemy’s rump, slashing 
away with all the power of his beak. But 
that portion of the adversary, the only part 
he could work upon, was also hairy and in- 
vulnerable. Satiated at last with his apparent 
triumph and the uproarious applause of the 
delighted public, he left his quarry, perched 
upon the back of a low chair, and soon was 
dozing like a gorged buzzard. The spectators, 
supposing that all the fun was over, discussed 
wne superior gallantry of carnivorous birds 
over carnivorous quadrupeds ; and the debate 
became so animated, that the actual com- 
batants were completely lost sight of, till a 
fearful scream re-echoed through the place. 
We turned and looked, and—heart-rending 
sight !—the kite lay prostrate on the floor of 
the arena, beating the air with his dying 
wing, and contracting his claws in a final 
eonvulsion of agony. 

How the death-wound had been dealt, I 
was the only person able to say. It wasa 
feint borrowed from the famous combat of 
the Horatii and the Curatii. The fox had 
fled, in order to induce the bird to pursue 
him, and waste his strength upon his padded 
buckler. As soon as the kite was tired and 
had given up the contest, the cunning brute 
turned his head, observed the position, and 
measured the distance. Then, darting forward 
with a terrible bound, which no one foresaw 
and no one heard, he seized the unsuspecting 
creature in his mouth, and pierced him 
through and through with a single bite. The 
whole affair was the work of a moment. 
When we looked to see where the murderer 
was, we perceived him under the kitchen 
sink, contemplating the maid as she washed 
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up the dinner plates, like a complete stranger 
to the tragic event. 

Further on, I will show you some creatures 
which stand as the symbols of literary men, 
You hear the bell which is ringing at this 
moment ; it announces to them their feeding 
time. * * * Here the loud sound of some 
heavy body falling plump between my feet, 
diverted my attention from the speaker’s ha- 
rangue. I looked on the floor to discover what 
had occasioned the noise; and there, sure 
enough, lay a half-open, thick octavo volume, 
whose aspect was perfectly familiar tome. I 
stooped to raise it from the ground. On listen- 
ing for the continuation of my conductor’s 
address, and the sequel remarks on literary 
animals, the Illuminated Menagerie had en- 
tirely disappeared, and I was sitting in my 
arm-chair in my snug little study, exactly 
where I ought to have been—namely, on the 
north coast of France, instead of at Paris, I 
knew not how. 

“ Monsieur est servi!” shouted a female 
voice, in a very unusual tone of displeasure, 
“The dinner has been on the table for ever 
so long, and everybody is tired of waiting. I 
have rung the bell till my arm quite aches, 
The soup, made of a magnificent veal ankle, 
is now as cold as fountain-water; and the 
omelette, in which I surpassed myself, dash- 
ing it off in a moment of enthusiasm, is no 
better than a bit of buttered sponge. It is 
cruel of you, Monsieur Feelsone, to serve me 
so,” continued my landlady as she entered the 
room. “ But, ah! I see the cause of the in- 
difference to meal-times which has lately over- 
clouded your spirit. I behold the reason of 
the ungrateful return which you make to.day 
for my kitchen labours, It all arises from 
that ugly, wicked treatise. In vain I lie 
awake all night, contemplating a happy com- 
bination of dishes ; in vain I ransack the 
waters, salt and sweet; in vain I send emis- 
saries to marsh and wood, all to procure you 
fish and game. Now-o’-days you care no 
more about them than if they were slices of 
bread and butter. But if matters are much 
longer to go on in this way, I shall wish Pha- 
lansterianism at the bottom of the sea. M, 
Victor had a great deal better attend to his 
patients’ maladies, than keep sending to Paris 
for books by the dozen, to corrupt your mind 
as well as his own. I shall soon be looked 
upon as a complete nobody in the house, if 
comfortable lodging and liberal board are 
treated as things not worth attending to. 
Philosophy is to have the upper hand! 
Worlds of Birds! and Minds of Brutes! I 
wonder what nonsense will next be thought 
of? I am sure all your friends are sick of 
the subject. For my part, if Dubois—” 

“ Madame Dubois,” I calmly answered, “I 
plead guilty to having fallen fast asleep. But do 
not be too angry with our books ; for I assure 
you that, if ever you let lodgings in Harmony, 
you will have a much wider and more honour- 
able scope in which to exercise the culinary 
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art. We shall then be gifted with a gamut 
of tastes, as complete as now is our gamut 
of sounds. For instance, loaves of bread will 
then be made to answer exactly to each of 
the savoury notes of the scale. You will be 
able to compose chromatic sauces, to serve as 
the variations to diatonic dishes. You will 
cook a grand pene dinner in E flat major, 
to be followed by an allegro supper in D. 
That the books, though eccentric, are not bad 
at the bottom, your own acute judgment 
shall decide for itself. You are aware, 
Madame, that women, in France, are not 
treated with sufficient consideration. They 
have too little to do; they are kept far too 
much in the back-ground ; they exercise too 
little influence both in public and private 
affairs; and are not consulted half often 
enough about things which concern their 
sons and their husbands. Well; the writer 
of this very book proposes to remedy the evil 
of this completely. Henceforth, instead of 

entlemen taking the lead, ‘Mrs. and Mr. 
Smith ’ will be the polite style. Listen only 
to one short passage: ‘Females in general 
are the epitome of all that is good and beau- 
ful. Why do men shave their beards if it be 
not to resemble the: feminine type? Woman 
is the second edition of man, revised and cor- 
rected, and considerably embellished.’ There, 
Madame Dubois, what do you think of that ?” 

“The books are not heretical, after all !” 
was my answer. “ Study is certainly a very 
improving thing. You and M. Victor have 

uite a right to cultivate your minds, if you 
S not neglect your dinner-times. Perhaps, 
by-and-bye, I may allow the Messieurs D. to 
peruse a few extracts, if you will make it the 
effect of your goodness to select the most 
edifying parts for their instruction—like that 
which you read just now. Never mind things 
being cold for once. The soup shall soon be 
hot again. I’ll whip up an omelette to eclipse 
the first. The roast shall retire into the oven 
for a moment; and the salad will be the 
better for a second dressing.” 

“Bravo, Madame! I am wide-awake now. 
When we pass from Civilisation to Harmony, 
you shall rule the roast and boiled, in the 
Communal Palace in which I dwell. For, in 
that happy state of existence, no work is to 
be done but labours of love.” 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue Long Parliament assembled on the 
third of November, one thousand six hundred 


and forty-one. That day week the Earl of 
Strafford arrived from York, very sensible that 
the spirited and determined men who formed 
that Parliament were no friends towards him, 
who had not only deserted the cause of the 
ople, but who had, on all oczasions, opposed 
imself to their liberties, The King told him, 
for his comfort, that the parliament “should 
not hurt one hair of his head.” But, on the 
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very next day Mr. Pym, in the House of 
Commons, and with great solemnity, im- 
peached the Earl of Strafford asa traitor. He 
was immediately taken into custody and fell 
from his proud height in a moment. 

It was the twenty-second of March before 
he was brought to trial in Westminster Hall, 
where, although he was very ill and suffered 
great pain, he defended himself with such 
ability and majesty, that it was doubtful 
whether he would not get the best of it after 
all, But on the thirteenth day of the trial, 
Pym produced in the House of Commons a 
copy of some notes of a council, found by 
young Sir Harry Vavye in a red velvet 
cabinet belonging to his father (Secretary 
Vane, who sat at the council table with the 
Earl), in which Strafford had distinctly told 
the King that he was free from all rules and 
obligations of government, and might do with 
his people whatever he liked ; and in which 
he had added—* You have an army in Ire- 
land that you may employ to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience.” It was not clear 
whether by the words “this kingdom,” he 
had really meant England or Scotland, but 
the Parliament contended that he meant 
England, and of course this was treason. At 
the same sitting of the House of Commons it 
was resolved to bring in a bill of attainder 
declaring the treason to have been committed : 
in preference to proceeding with the trial by 
impeachment, which would have required the 
treason to be proved. 

So a bill was brought in at once, was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords. While it was still uncertain 
whether the House of Lords would pass it 
and the King consent to it, Pym disclosed to 
the House of Commons that the King and 
Queen had both been plotting with the 
officers of the army to bring up the soldiers 
and control the Parliament, and also to 
introduce two hundred soldiers into the 
Tower of London, to effect the Earl’s escape. 
The plotting with the army was revealed by 
one GrorGcE Gortne, the son of a lord of that 
name: a bad fellow, who was one of the 
original plotters, and turned traitor. The 
King had actually given his warrant for the 
admission of the two hundred men into the 
Tower, and they would have got in too but for 
the refusal of the governor—a sturdy Scotch- 
man of the name of BaLFouR—to admit them. 
These matters being made public, great num-~ 
bers of people began to riot outside the 
Houses of Parliament, and to cry out for the 
execution of the Earl of Strafford, as one of 
the King’s chief instruments against them. 
The bill passed the House of Lords while the 
people were in this state of agitation, and 
was laid before the King for his assent, to- 

ether with another bill, declaring that the 
Parliament then assembled should not be 
dissolved or adjourned without their own 
consent. The King—not unwilling to save 
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(Conducted by 





a faithful servant, though he had no great 
attachment for him—was in some doubt what 
to do, but he gave his consent to both bills, 
although he in his heart believed that the 
bill against the Earl of Strafford was un- 
lawful and unjust. The Earl had written to 
him, telling him that he was willing to die for 
his sake. But he had not expected that his 
royal master would take him at his word 
quite so readily ; for when he heard his doom 
he laid his hand upon his heart, and said, 
“Put not your trust in Princes!” 

The King, who never could be straight- 
forward and plain, through one single day 
or through one single sheet of paper, wrote a 
letter to the Lords, and sent it by the young 
Prince of Wales, entreating them to prevail 
with the Commons that “that unfortunate 
man should fultil the natural course of his 
life ina close imprisonment.” In a postscript 
to the very same letter, he added, “ 1f he must 
die, it were charity to reprieve him till 
Saturday.” If there had been any doubt of 
his fate, this weakness and meanness would 
have settled it. The very next day, which 
was the twelfth of May, he was brought out 
to be beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Archbishop Laud, who had been so fond of | 
having people’s ears cropped off and their| 
noses slit, was now contined in the Tower 
too ; and when the Earl went by his window, | 
to his death, he was there, at his request, to| 
give him his blessing. They had been great| 
friends in the King’s cause, and the Ear! had | 
written to him, in the days of their power, | 
that he thought it would be an admirable 
thing to have Mr. Hampden publicly whipped | 
for refusing to pay the ship money. However, 
those high and mighty doings were over now, | 
and the Earl went his way to death with| 
dignity and heroism. The governor wished 
him to get into a coach at the Tower gate, 
for fear the people should tear him to pieces ; 
but he said it was all one to him whether he 
died by the axe or by their hands. So, he 
walked, with a firm tread and a stately look, 
and sometimes pulled off his hat to them as 
he passed along. They were profoundly 
quiet. He made a speech on the scaffold 
from some notes he had prepared (the paper 
was found lying there after his head was 





struck off), and one blow of the axe killed 
him, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

This bold and daring act, the Parliament 
accompanied by other famous measures, all 





originating (as even this did) in the King’s 
having so grossly and so long abused his power. 
The name of DerLINQUENTS was applied to 
all sheriffs and other officers who had been 
concerned in raising the ship money, or any 
other money, from the people, in an unlawfil 
manner; the Hampden judgment was re- 
versed ; the judges who had decided against 
Hampden were called upon to give large 
securities that they would take such conse- 
uences as Parliament might impose upon 
m; and one was arrested as he sat in 


High Court, and carried off to prison. Laud 


was impeached; the unfortunate vietims, 
whose ears had been cropped and whose 
noses had been slit, were brought out of 
prison in triumph; and a bill was passed 
declaring that a Parliament should be called 
every third year, and that if the King and 
the King’s officers did not call it, the people 
should assemble of themselves and summon 
it, as of their own right and power. Great 
illuminations and rejoicings took place over 
all these things, and the country was wildly 
excited. That the Parliament took advan. 
tage of this excitement and stirred them up 
by every means, there is no doubt ; but you 
are always to remember those twelve long 
years, during which the King had tried so 
hard whether he really could do any wrong 
or not. 

All this time there was a great religious 
outcry against the right of the Bishops to sit 
in Parliament ; to which the Scottish people 
particularly objected. The English were 
divided on this subject, and, partly on this 
account and partly because they had had 
foolish expectations that the Parliament 
would be able to take off nearly all the taxes, 
numbers of them sometimes wavered and 
inclined towards the King. 

I believe myself, that if, at this or almost 
any other period of his life, the King could 
have been trusted by any man not out of his 
senses, he might have saved himself and kept 
his throne. But, on the English army being 
disbanded, he plotted with the officers again, 
as he had done before, and established the 
fact beyond all doubt, by putting his signa- 
ture of approval to a petition against the 
Parliamentary leaders, which was drawn up 
by certain officers. When the Scottish army 
was disbanded, he went to Edinburgh in four 
days—which was going very fast at that time 
—to plot again, and so darkly too, that it is 
difficult to decide what his whole object was. 
Some suppose that he wanted to gain over the 
Scottish Parliament, as he did in fact gain 
over, by presents and favours, many Scottish 
lords see of power. Some think that he 
went to get proofs against the Parliamentary 
leaders in England of their having treasonably 
invited the Scottish people to come and help 
them. With whatever object he went to 
Scotland, he did little good by going. At 
the instigation of the Eart or Montross, a 
desperate man who was then in prison for 
plotting, he tried to kidnap three Scottish 
lords, who escaped. A committee of the Par- 
liament at home, who had followed to watch 
him, wrote an account of this LycipEnt, 
as it was called, to the Parliament ; the Par- 
liament made a fresh stir about it ; were (or 
feigned to be) much alarmed for themselves, 
and wrote to the Earn or Essex, the com- 
mander-in-chief, for a guard to protect them. 

It is not absolutely proved that the King 

otted in Ireland nation but it is very pro- 

ble that he did, and that the Queen did too; 
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and that he had some wild hope of gaining the| most obnoxious to him; Lorp Krsortoy, 
Irish people over to his side by favoring a| Sir ArTHUR Hasztric, Denzit Hotwis, Joun 
rise among them. Whether or no, they did| Pym (they used to call him King Pym, he 
rise in a most brutal, savage, and atrocious| possessed such power and looked so big), Jonn 
rebellion ; in which, encouraged by their| HamppEn, and WiLut1amMSrropg. The houses 





priests, they committed such atrocities upon 
numbers of the English, of both sexes and 
of all ages, as nobody could believe, but for 
their being related, on oath, by eye-witnesses. 
Whether one hundred thousand or two hun- 
dred thousand Protestants were murdered in 
this outbreak, is uncertain ; but, that it was 
as ruthless and barbarous an outbreak as 
ever was known among any savage people on 
earth, is absolutely certain. 

The King came home from Scotland, deter- 
mined to make a great struggle for his lost 
power. He believed that, through his presents 
and favours, Scotland would take no part 
against him ; and the Lord Mayor of London 
received him with such a magnificent dinner 
that he thought he must have become popular 
againin England. It would take a good many 
Lord Mayors, however, tv make a people, and 
the King soon found himself mistaken. 

Not so soon, though, but that there was a 
great opposition in the Parliament to a cele- 
brated paper put forth by Pym and Hampden 
and the rest, called “THe REMoNSTRANCE,” 
which set forth all the illegal acts that the 
King had ever done, but politely laid the 
blame of them on his bad advisers, Even 
when it was passed and presented to him, the 
King still thought himself strong enough to 
discharge Balfour from his command in the 
Tower, and to put in his place a man of bad 
character : to whom the Commons instantly 
objected, and whom he was obliged to 
abandon. At this time, the old outcry about 
the Bishops became louder than ever, and the 
old Archbishop of York was so near being 
murdered as he went down to the House of 
Lords—being laid hold of by the mob and 
violently knocked about, in return for very 
foolishly scolding a shrill boy who was yelping 
out “ No Bishops !”—that he sent for all the 
Bishops who were in town and proposed to 
them to sign a declaration that as they could 
no longer, without danger to their lives, 
attend their duty in Parliament, they pro- 
tested against the lawfulness of everything 
done in their absence. This they asked the 
King to send to the House of Lords, which 
he did. Then the House of Commons im- 
peached the whole party of Bishops and sent 
them off to the Tower. 

Taking no warning from this, but encou- 
raged by there being a moderate party in 
the Parliament who objected to these strong 
measures, the King, on the third of January, 
one thousand six hundred and forty-two, took 
the rashest step that ever was taken by 
mortal man. 

Of his own accord and without advice, he 
sent the Attorney-General to the House of 
Lords to accuse of treason certain members of 
Parliament, who, as popular leaders, were the 


of these members he caused to be entered, 
and their papers to be sealed up. At the 
same time, he sent a messenger to the House of 
Commons demanding to have the five gentle- 
men who were members of that House imme- 
diately produced. To this the House replied 
| that they should appear as soon as there was 
any legal charge against them, and imme- 
diately adjourned. 

Next day, the House of Commons send into 
the City to let the Lord Mayor know that 
their privileges are invaded by the King, 
and that there is no safety for anybody or 
anything. Then, when the five members are 
gone out of the way, down comes the King 
himself, with all his guard and from two to 
three hundred gentlemen and soldiers, of 
whom the greater part were armed. These 
he leaves in the hall, and then, with his 
nephew at his side, goes into the House, takes 
off his hat, and walks up to the Speaker’s 
chair. The Speaker leaves it, the King stands 
in front of it, looks about him steadily for a 
little while, and says he has come for those 
five members. No one speaks, and then he 
calls John Pym by name. No one speaks, 
and then he calls Denzil Hollis by name, 
No one speaks, and then he asks the Speaker 
of the House where those five members are ? 
The Speaker, answering on his knee, nobly 
replies that he is the servant of that House, 
and that he has neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, anything but what the House 
commands him. Upon this, the King, beaten 
from that time evermore, replies that he will 
seek them himself, for they have committed 
} treason ; and goes out, with his hat in his 
hand, amid some audible murmurings from 
the members, 

No words can describe the hurry that 
arose out of doors when all this was known, 
The five members had gone for safety to a 
house in Coleman Street, in the City, where 
they were guarded all night ; and indeed the 
whole city watched in arms like an army. At 
ten o’clock in the morning, the King, already 
frightened at what he had done, came to the 
Guildhall, with only half a dozen lords, and 
made a speech to the people, hoping that 
they ok not shelter those whom he accused 
of treason, Next day, he issued a proclama- 
tion for the apprehension of the five members ; 
but the Parliament minded it so little that 
they made great arrangements for having 
them brought down to Westminster in great 
state, five daysafterwards. The King was so 
alarmed now at his own imprudence, if not 
for his own safety, that he left his palace at 
Whitehall, and went away with his Queen 
and children to Hampton Court. 

It was the eleventh of May, when the five 
members were carried in state and triumph 
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The river could not be seen for the boats on 
it ; and the five members were hemmed in by 
barges full of men and great guns, ready to 


protect them, at any cost. Along the Strand 


a large body of the train-bands of London, 
under their commander, Sxrppon, marched 
to be ready to assist the little fleet. Beyond 
them, came a crowd who choked the streets, 
roaring incessantly about the Bishops and the 
Papists, and crying out contemptuously as 
they ed Whitehall, “ What has become of 
the King?” With this great noise outside the 
House of Commons, and with great silence 
within, Mr. Pym rose and informed the House 
of the great kindness with which they had 
been received in the City. Upon that, the 
House called the sheriffs in and thanked 
them, and requested the train-bands, under 
their commander Skippon, to guard the 
House of Commons every day. Then, came 
four thousand men on horseback out of Buck- 
inghamshire, offering their services as a guard 
too, and bearing a petition to the King, com- 
laining of the injury that had been done to 
. Hampden, who was their county man 
and much beloved and honoured. 

When the King set off for Hampton Court, 
the gentlemen and soldiers who had been 
with him, followed him out of town as far 
as Kingston-upon-Thames, and next day 
Lord Digby came to them from the King at 
Hampton Court, in his coach and six, to 
inform them that the King accepted their 
protection. This, the Parliament said, was 
making war against the kingdom, and Lord 
Digby fied abroad. The Parliament then 
immediately applied themselves to getting 
hold of the military power of the country, 
well knowing that the King was already try- 
ing hard to use it against them, and had 
secretly sent the Earl of Newcastle to Hull, 
to secure a valuable magazine of arms and 
gunpowder that was there. In those times, 
every county had its own magazines of arms 
and powder, for its own train-bands or 
militia ; so, the Parliament brought in a bill 
claiming the right (which up to this time had 
belonged to the King) of appointing the Lord 
Lieutenants of counties, who commanded 
these train-bands; and, also, of having all 
the forts, castles, and garrisons in the king- 
dom, put into the hands of such governors as 
they, the Parliament, could confide in. It also 
passed a law depriving the Bishops of their 
votes. The King gave his assent to that bill, 
but would not abandon the right of appointing 
the Lord Lieutenants, though he said he was 
willing to appoint such as might be suggested 
to him by the Parliament. When the Earl of 
Pembroke asked him whether he would not 
give way on that question for a time, he said, 
“By God! not for one hour!” and upon this 
he and the Parliament went to war. 

His young daughter was betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange. On pretence of taking her 
to the country of her future husband, the 
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to Westminster. They were taken by water. | Queen was already got safely away to Hol. 


land, there to pawn the Crown jewels for 
money to raise an army on the King’s 
side. The Lord ‘Admiral. being sick, the 
House of Commons now named the Earl 
of Warwick to hold his place for a year, 
The King named another gentleman; the 
House of Gommons took its own way, and the 
Earl of Warwick became Lord Admiral with- 
out the King’s consent, The Parliament 
sent orders down to Hull to have that maga- 
zine removed to London; the King went 
down to Hull to take it himself. The citizens 
would not admit him into the town, and the 
governor would not admit him into the 
castle. The Parliament resolved that what- 
ever the two Houses passed, and the King 
would not consent to, should be called an 
ORDINANCE, and should be as much a law as 
if he did consent to it. The King protested 
against this, and gave notice that these ordi- 
nances were not to be obeyed. The King, at- 
tended by the majority of the House of Peers, 
and by many members of the House of 
Commons, established himself at York. The 
Chancellor went to him with the Great Seal, 
and the Parliament made a new Great Seal. 
The Queen sent over a ship full of arms and 
ammunition, and the King issued letters to 
borrow money at high interest. The Parlia- 
ment raised twenty regiments of foot and 
seventy-five troops of horse ; and the people 
willingly aided them with their money, plate, 
jewellery, and trinkets—the married women 


even with their wedding-rings. Every mem- | 


ber of Parliament who could raise a troop or 
a regiment in his own part of the country, 
dressed it according to his taste and in his 
own colours, and commanded it. Foremost 
among them all, Oliver Cromwell raised a 
troop of horse—thoroughly in earnest and 
thoroughly well armed—who were, perhaps, 
the best soldiers that ever were seen. 

In some of their proceedings, this famous 
Parliament unquestionably passed the bounds 
of all previous law and custom, yielded to and 
favoured riotous assemblages of the people, 
and acted tyrannically in imprisoning some 
who differed from the popular leaders. But, 
again you are always to remember that the 
twelve years during which the King had had 
his own wilful way, had gone before ; and that 
nothing could make the times what they 
might, could, would, or should have been, if | 
those twelve years had never rolled away. 
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